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DEAR SIR, 


TRE late negociation at Paris is an event which 
calls upon us, in the moſt emphatical manner, to 
pauſe and reflect. If properly improved, this event 
may be rendered productive of the moſt beneficial 
conſequences, It will enable us to form a juſt judg - 
ment both of perſons and things, which it is of the 
utmoſt importance we ſhould eſtimate rightly. It 
is a touchſtone to which we may with infinite ad- 
vantage bring moſt of-thoſe.:topics, which, though 
they involve our deareſt intereſts, have been diſ- 
guiſed and perverted by malignant ingenuity; and 
while it cannot fail, if rightly conſidered, to correct 
error, to remove doubt, to expoſe miſrepreſentation, 
and to place the truth in a clear and ſatisfactory 
point of view, it is admirably calculated to inſpire 
energy, and to ſtimulate to ſuch exertions as are 
moſt likely to produce a happy reſult. 


In every complicated tranſaction, there muſt be 
ſome circumſtances capable of different conſtruc- 
tions. The recent embaſſy, though ſubject in va- 
rious reſpects to this remark, in one of the moſt 
unportant points of view in which it can be conſi- 
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dered, precludes the poffibility of a doubt. I defy 
any honeſt man, after peruſing the official and au- 
thentic papers publiſhed on the occaſion, and re- 
lying only upon his own ſpontaneous and unbi- 
afſed judgment, without attcnding to the conſtruc- 
tions of any party, to lay his hand on his heart 
and to declare, that he is not perfectly ſatisfied 
that the Britiſh Government has evinced on this 
occaſion the moſt ſincere - nay, the moſt ardent de- 
fire for Peace, and manifeſted, throughout the whole 
buſineſs, the utmoſt candour, moderation, and li- 
berality ; while, on the other hand, the conduct of 
the uſurping rulers of France has been character- 
iſed by duplicity, evaſion, inſolence, and perfidy ; 
and by an invincible repugnance to reſtore to man- 
kind the bleſſings of repoſe. To take ſuch an oc- 
caſion to diſpute the fincerity of the King's Miniſ- 
ters in their endeavours to put an end to the cala- 
mities of War, and to vindicate the conduct of our 
enemies, affords a proof of the deſperation and pro- 
fligacy of faction, unequalled in hiſtory, and, but for 
the fact, exceeding the utmoſt limits of credibility. 


In ſaying thus much, I am far from being the 
eulogiſt of minifters. I do not wiſh to ſhut the 
door of inquiry upon their conduct. I do not mean 
to infinuate that they are not on this, as on all 
other great occaſions, upon their defence, or that 
they have not much to explain and much to juſtify. 
In giving them full credit for fincerity in their endea- 
vours 
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vours to reſtore Peace, I am far from admitting that 
they have not ſhewn too great eagerneſs to obtain 
it. If there had been a virtuous, patriotic, and re- 
ally enlightened Oppoſition in this Country, Ad- 
miniſtration, inſtead of having ſo eaſy a taſk as to 
refute a charge which no one really believes to have 
any weight, and which is ſufficiently contradicted by 
facts, would have been called upon to ſhow that 
they had not expoſed the honour and ſafety of the 
nation, by offering to treat with a ſtate founded upon 
ſuch principles as form the baſis of Republican France; 
and purſuing ſuch views as that Country, from the 
beginning of the Revolution to this moment, has 
never loſt ſight of. Could they have juſtified them- 
ſelves from ſuch an imputation, by adverting to the 
change of circumſtances which has taken place in 
France, they might have found a greater difficulty 
in proving that they had not compromiſed the 
dignity of the BritiſhCrown, by renewing ſo frequently, 
ſo importunately, and in ſo many ſhapes, their over- 
tures for accommodation, when the enemy had 
given ſuch unequivocal proofs, not only of a hoftile, 
but of an inſolent and implacable diſpoſition. After 
all it would have devolved upon them to prove that, 
when they had, by patience, by perſeverance and by 
moderation, ſurmounted all obſtacles to negociation, 
and had at length arrived at the point at which they 
might propoſe ſpecific terms of Peace, they did not, 
in their offers, ſhew themſelves diſpoſed to make 
larger facrifices than were either warranted, on the 
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one hand, by the relative ſituation of the Belligerent 
Powers, and by the juſt claims of this Country, or 
compatible, on the other, with the future ſecurity 
both of ourſelves and of the reſt of Europe, the only 
obje& for which we have carried on the War, and 
the indiſpenſable condition, without which we ſhould 
never think of Peace, fince, without it, Peace would 
be alike ignominious and deſtructive. 


But the honour and ſafety of the Nation, the 
dignity of the Crown, and the ſecurity of Europe, 
are of ſuch light account with the Oppoſition, that 
not one inquiry has been ſuggeſted by that party, 
whether Miniſters have ſufficiently conſulted theſe 
eſſential intereſts in their negociation with France. 
On the contrary, they have been made the objects 
of clamour and cavil for having conſulted theſe in- 
tereſts ſo far, and for not having conſented to ſacri- 
fice them entirely to the arrogance and immoderate 
ambition of the French rulers. Thus, while the 
meaſures of Government are thwarted by every ob- 
ſtacle, that the moſt active virulence of party can 
throw in their way, the public is deprived of the 
advantage which would attend a diſcuſſion of thoſe 
meaſures on fair and proper grounds—a diſcuſſion 
which would bring them to the only teſt to which 
they ought to be brought, the real, ſubſtantial 
and permanent welfare of the Country. 


On the great queſtion whether it can þe wiſe or 
even 
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even ſafe to enter, on any terms, into relations of 
Peace and Amity with the French Republic, the 
greateſt men in the kingdom are divided. On this 
ſubject my humble opinion has been urged with a 
frequency and an importunity, which could have 
been juſtified only by the immenſe conſequences 
which the queſtion involves, and by the duty which 
of courſe attaches upon every individual, to do his ut- 
moſt that it may be fully inveſtigated and rightly 
decided. Indeed, fince the determination of the 
Executive Power, in uniſon with the ſentiments both 
of Parliament and the public at large, that the form 
of Government in France (ſince Government has 
there aſſumed a form) ſhould preſent no obſtacle to 
our endeavours, by way of negociation, to put an 
end to the miſeries of War, and ſince the attempts 
that have been made to give full effect to that de- 
termination, it might be ill-tumed to renew thoſe 
remonſtrances, which ſhould on no account have 
been omitted, while there was a chance of their pro- 
ducing the deſired effect. At all events, and if it 
were yet time to rouze the nation to a ſenſe of the 
danger inſeparable from a ſtate of Peace with the 
avowed and inveterate enemies of all regular Govern- 
ment, it would be preſumption in me to think I 
could increaſe the light, which the ſubje& has al- 
ready received, and may be farther expected to re- 
ceive, from that tranſcendent luminary, which now 
ſhines upon it with full and fervent ray. Since I 
laſt addreſſed you, the reſplendent genius of Mr. 
Burke 
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Burke has undertaken to diſplay the ruin likely to 
follow © a treaty of Peace with the Regicide Direc- 
tory of France.” If that Gentleman (whoſe life 
God preſerve) ſhould be able at length to open 
the eyes of mankind upon the abyſs that is juſt 
before them, he will have rendered a greater ſer- 
vice to ſociety than all the benefactors of whom 
the world can boaſt. 


On another point of great, though of ſubordinate 
importance, it ſeems to me impoſſible for candid and 
impartial men to differ.—Suppoſing, for the ſake of 
argument, that without expoſing every thing we 
hold dear to deſtruction, we might venture on a 
treaty with France in its preſent ſtate, no one 1 
conceive will attempt to deny that we ſhould lay it 
down as an invariable rule, never to conſent to peace 
on ſuch terms, as would leave France in poſſeſſion 
of an aſcendancy incompatible with the ſafety of 
this Country and of the reſt of Europe. This 
principle is alike juſt and indiſpenſable, for it is 
founded on the ſupreme law of ſelf-preſervation. It 
relieves the queſtion of Peace and War of all con- 
troverſial matter. By leading us to conſider France 
as a Country and not as a Republic, it places the 
ſubje& on grounds which have been long familiar to 
our minds and our feelings. It does, indeed, infinite 
injuſtice to the ſubject, by ſuppreſſing thoſe grand 
and paramount confiderations that ought to ſuper- 
cede all others; but much utility may be derived 
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from its being conſidered even in this point of 
view—at leaſt the application of the general princi- 
ple would afford an infallible criterion, by which to 
judge of the late and of any future negotiation with 
France, fince the principle itſelf muſt, on all hands, 
be allowed to contain the indiſpenſable object of the 
War, and the fine qua non of Peace. 


It cannot however be denied, that a ſtrict ad- 
herence to this principle is abundantly more neceſ- 
ſary in a treaty with the French Republic, than it 
would be in one with the French Monarchy. When 
the very exiſtence of a Republic is attended with 
danger to other States, an additional neceſſity ariſes 
to prevent it from extending its power, and thereby 
from acquiring additional means of being hurtful. 
It ſurely cannot at this time of day, and after the 
bitter experience we have had, require any argument 
to prove, that the introduction of Republican forms 
of Government into France is replete with the 
greateſt danger to every other Country in Europe. 
This would be the caſe even if the ſyſtem which 
has been there adopted, could properly be termed a 
Republic, according to the ideas we have been 
accuſtomed to annex to that appellation. For, 
beſides that this ſpecies of Government has ever 
ſhown itſelf extremely unfavourable to the peace and 
harmony of mankind, it has been invariably found 
to poſſeſs that quality in a greater degree in propor- 
tion to the extent and population of the Country 
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ſubje& to it“. But it is an inſult to the other 
States, which have ſubſiſted under ſuch forms, to de- 
nominate France a Republic. She has, without any 
right, borrowed that denomination as a diſguiſe for 
the Anarchy, which has uſurped the place of her 
legitimate Government, and which, while it laſts, 
will never ceaſe to aim at univerſal dominion, or in 
other words, at univerſal deſolation. Having carried 
its ravages wherever it has extended its progreſs, it 
is at this moment endeavouring, not ſo much to 
conquer, as to diſorganize Italy, or, (to adopt the 
new Gallic jargon) to revolutionize and repub- 
licanize it, in order to ſubject thoſe fertile States to 
its own devaſtating authority. And, as every irre- 
gular and deſtructive principle, in order to preſerve 
itſelf, is under the neceſſity of extending its in- 
fluence, (like fire which can only be kept alive by 
the conſtant acceſſion of freſh fuel) it is a matter of 
certainty, that ſo long as France continues in its 
preſent ſtate, it will employ. all its power and re- 
ſources, as it has done throughout the revolution, 
in endeavouring to bring other nations into a like 
condition. I am aware that this view of the ſubject 
preſents to the mind invincible reaſons, to prove 
both the neceſſity and the juſtifiableneſs of directing 


# I ſhould extend my obſervations much farther on the 
miſchievous tendency of Republican forms of Government, 
and on the peculiar malignity of the Syſtem eſtabliſhed in 
France, had I not diſcuſſed that ſubject rather fully in another 
work, entitled * The Dangers of Premature Peace,” 
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All dur efforts to the deſtruction of a ſyſtem which 
has already done ſo much miſchief, and from which 
{o much more miſchief is to be apprehended. But 
it is not my purpoſe to enter into ſuch conſidera- 
tions, nor to diſſuade from the bold experiment of a 
treaty of Peace with the French Republic, but 
merely to ſhow the neceſſity of not ſuffering that 
Republic, by the terms of the treaty, to aggrandize 
herſelf in ſuch a manner as would enable her to re- 
ſume, with encreaſed advantage, the purſuit of thoſe 
pernicious deſigns, which a regard for her own 
exiſtence will induce her not to abandon. 


To judge, therefore, of the late negociation at 
Paris, according to the principle above laid down, 
is to make immenſe conceſſions to the advocates for 
Peace with Republican France. To apply the ſame 
rule to a negociation with the French Monarchy, 
and the French Republic, muſt be allowed by thoſe 
advocates to be an exceſs of candour *. But the 
queſtion now before me will admit of ſuch candour 
and ſuch conceffions. And I challenge the moſt 
ſtrenuous declaimer againſt the War to come for- 
ward and maintain, that if, under fimilar circum- 
ſtances in every other reſpect, we had been treating 
with a King of France, a Miniſter would not have 


The extreme candour of this mode of reaſoning will ap- 
pear if you reflect for a moment on the immenſe difference 
between a Peace, concluded on the ſame terms, with the French 
Republic and with the French Monarchy, and refer, for your cri- 
terion on the ſubje&, to the great difference there would cer- 
tainly be in the value of our Funds in each reſpeRive event. 
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deſerved impeachment, who had offered to make 
Peace on terms leſs advantageous for ourſelves and 
our Allies, than thoſe contained in the memorial of 
Lord Malmeſbury. I very much doubt whether 
the ſpirit of the Country would not have felt that 
the conceſſions contained in that memorial were too 
great, not only for a firſt offer, but even for a de- 
finitive treaty; as, beſides the ineſtimable and dearly 
purchaſed colonial poſſeſſions of which they tendered 
the reſtitution, they would have left France, before too 
powerful, in poſſeſſion of ſuch valuable acquiſitions 
as Avignon, Savoy and Nice. I very much doubt 
whether an outcry would not have been raifed againſt 
the extent and liberality-of thoſe conceſſrons when 
offered to a Monarch, by that 'very Party which 
ſeems diſpoſed to think they did not contain a ſuf- 
ficient. ſacrifice to Republican Anarchy. But it is 
beyond all diſpute, that the Britiſh Nation would 
bave felt that the reſtitution by France of all the con- 
gueſts, of which the ceſſion was demanded, was indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to maintain the Balance of Power, 
the independence and tranquillity of Europe, and the 
ſecurity, commerce and due weight of this Country 
againſt the Monarchy of France. It follows, by un- 
deniable inference, that ſuch a demand on the Re- 
public was at leaſt as neceſſary; unleſs it can be main- 
tained that the ſame degree of power, and the ſame 
extent of territory, Which, as a Monarchy, France 
ſhould not on any account be ſuffered to retain, may 
be ſafely entruſted to her as a Republic; a propoſition 
too monſtrous to be fcriouſly advanced even by the 
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warmeſt admirer of modern French principles and 
ſyſtems. 


Without entering particularly into a conſideration 
of the ſpecific terms propoſed by Lord Malmeſbury, 
I ſtate it therefore as a general propofition, alike. 
ſimple and incontrovertible, that in treating with 
France, whether as a Monarchy or a Republic, we 
could not have demanded leſs than we have done, 
without abandoning the indiſpenſable intereſts of 
this Country, of its Allies, and of all Europe. This 
propoſition does not need the ſupport of temporary 
cixcumſtances, but is eſtabliſhed on the baſis of 
long and unvaried experience, proving that the 
power and ambition of 'France render that Country 
much toe formidable, to admit of our ſuffering it 
to obtain any conſiderable acceſſion of territory. 
When Lewis the 14th took Cambray and St. 
Qmers, the Cammons of England thought it ne- 
ceſſary to addreſs the King, repreſenting the dangers 
to which the Kingdom was expoſed from the great- 
neſs of France, and praying that his Majeſty, by 
ſuch alliances as he ſhould think fit, would reſcue 
both his own domigions and the Netherlands, and 
thereby quiet the fears of his people. See Hume, 
Charles II. Since that time the power of France 
has been much encreaſed by the acquiſition of 
ſtrong fortreſſes and valuable provinces: and yet 
revolutionized, republicanized, jacobinized and di- 
abolized as ſhe naw is—when by ſuch changes ſhe is 


rendered an infinitely more dangerous neighbour 
than ſhe has ever been—and when we have, of 
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courſe, infinitely more reaſon than ever to refill. 
her further aggrandizement, ſhe inſiſts on acquir- 
ing, in full Sovereignty, the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
that ancient object of French ambition, the acquiſi- 
tion of which our anceſtors oppoſed with their 
blood, becauſe they conſidered that it would be a 
deadly blow to the commerce, proſperity, and ſe- 
curity of Great Britain. Notwithſtanding the 
invincible repugnance manifeſted by the Directorial 
Uſurpers, to give any information reſpef&ing the 
terms on which they would deign to think of Peace, 
the negociation has, by the aid of dextrous manage- 
ment +, drawn from them an acknowledgment that 


The able author of an Hiſtorical Efay on the Ambition, 
and Conqueſts of France, a work that every one ſhould read 
with the utmoſt attention at this time, among other ſpecimens 
of the wiſe jealouſy with which our anceſtors viewed the grow- 
ing power of France, particularly on the fide of the Netherlands, 
quotes the Earl of Stafford, who upon the arrival of the news 
that Gravelines was given up to the French, wrote thus: For we 
are not out of as near a danger, that a growing State doth get 
harbours right againſt us —and alſo Sir William Temple, who 
expreſſed a doubt ** whether it were poſſible (on the conqueſt 
of Flanders by France, to defend ourſelves in War, either by 
our own forces, or the alliances of our neighbours.” 


+ Mr. Fox has contended that, in ſuch a negociation, wa 
ſhould have laid aſide all dexterity of diplomatic artifice---That 
is to ſay if, unfortunately, we happen to be engaged in a party 
with ſharpers, we ſhould make it à point to ſacriſice thoſe fair 
advantages of dexterity and finefle, which are confiſtent with the 
rules of fair play, and of which we ſhould not ſcruple to avail 


ourſelves with perſons of unſuſpected honour 50 1 
reputation. F 
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our demand of the reſtitution of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands was inadmiſſible. On this point there- 
fore, at leaſt, we are at iſſue, And if there were na. 
other obſtacle to Peace, it is now clearly and incon- 
trovertibly eſtabliſhed, that the pretenſions of the 
Directory, in that reſpect, preſent an inſuperable bar 
to the preſent attainment of that bleſſing ; for it 
would be the groſſeſt inſult to Britiſh ſpirit and 
Britiſh wiſdom to ſuppoſe for a moment that ſuch 
pretenſions would be ſubmitted to ꝓretenſions that 
would not only exact from us a violation of our 
faith to a firm and honourable Ally, and an abſolute 
dereliction of the Political Balance, but alfo a per- 
miſſion to our inveterate Enemy to appropriate ta 
himſelf a line of coaſt, from whence he could maſt 
eaſily annoy our ſhores, and to unite his own coaſt, 
ſo extended, to that of Holland, while the latter 
Country is completely under his controul, and 
rendered ſubſervient to all his 8 of wmiſ- 
Chief and deſtruction. | 


Who is there of ſufficient temerity to ſtand for- 
ward and aſſert, that we ſhould in any caſe, and 
particularly under thoſe circumſtances of wealth, 
proſperity, and naval ſuperiority, which diftinguiſh 
our ſituation from that of France, ſubmit to terms 
ſo pregnant with diſgrace, and fo nearly allied to 
ruin. Who will ſay that we ſhould fubmit to ſuch 
terms, even if they were not accompanied by the 
obnoxious and inſolent claim of annexing thoſe ex- 
tenſive and important domains to the New Re- 
* by acts of her internal n. by mere 
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indications of her own arbitrary will, and without 
referring the point of acquiſition to the reſult of 
_ diſcuſſion and treaty. If we had no compenſat ions 
to offer, we fhould be entitled to demand from 
France the reſtitution of conqueſts, which ſhe can- 
not retain without expoſing, not merely the Balance 
of Power, but the whole ſyſtem of Europe, to ſub- 
verhon. Every ſtate has a right to demand what- 
ever is neceffary for its preſervation, and no ſtate is 
entitled to inſiſt on what is incompatible with the 
fecurity of others. Of the truth of this principle 
the Republican Miniſter, De la Croix, was fo ſenſi- 
ple, that in his conference with Lord Malmeſbury 
he found it neceſſary to urge, as a ground of argu- 
ment, that the acquiſitions claumed by France would 
not render her formidable, nor endanger the tran- 
quillity of Europe; and to ſupport that conſtruc- 
tion, he was even led to make a declaration, which 
en every other occaſion he would be as eager to 
diſavow that the power of France was much re- 
duced by her departure from the Revolutionary 
Syſtem, and that ſhe could no longer raiſe- the 
People in a maſs, nor command every purſe in the 
Nation : adding, that the French Republic, when 
«at Peace, muſt neceſſarily become the moſt quiet 
and pacific Power in Europe. - I much queſtion- 
whether Lord Malmeſbury, in the whole caurſe of 
his life, ever found it ſo difficult to command his 
riſible muſcles, as when the French Miniſter pre- 
ſented to his Lordſhip's contemplation ſo very novel 
and extraordinary an affociation of ideas, as that of 
a quiet and pacific Power and the French Republic, 
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But while the principle, for the ſake of which I 
have made this quotation, is thus recognized 
by ſuch authority, it, is not ſurely in the power 
of the inſidious artifice of a French Negocaator to 
make us forget, that this lamb- like Republic, begot- 

ten upon treaſon by a cruel, confiſcating and blood- 
thirſty revolution, and beginning its career by regicide, 
is the moſt ſavage, ferocious, and ſanguinary monſter, 
that ever infeſted the world. We cannot fo eaſily be 
made to baniſh from our recollection, that it has ac- 
companied its moſt atrocious cruelties with profeſſions 
of meekneſs, gentleneſs, and humanity ; that the moſt 
unbounded pretences to honour have gone hand in 
hand with its groſſeſt perfidies ; that its moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed aſſaſſin, Robeſpierse, laid claim to every 
virtue that can ornament human nature, and affected 
the utmoſt degree of urbanity, meekneſs, and feel- 
ing; that fince it has profeſſed to abandon its revo- 
lutionary ſyſtem, which De la Croix repreſents as fo 
eſſential to its energy, this peaceable Republic has 
brought both Germany and Italy to the very brink- 
of deſtruction—and that we can have no ſecurity 
that it will not revert to that ſyſtem, and to the in- 
fluence of terror by which it was ſupported, ſhould 
it find a neceſſity of fo doing in order to proſecute 
its views of aggrandiſement and moleſtation. We 
have had abundant proof that its rulers can never 
want pretexts to aſſume any degree of power, or to 
carry their tyranny to any extent, that may be 
neceſſary for their purpoſes, at home or abroad. 
In ſhort, we cannot, by any colourings or diſguiſes, 
be made to loſe fight of the real nature of this re- 
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volutionary Janus, which has been accuſtomed al- 
ternately to diſplay two faces, perfectly contraſted 
to each other, but reſpectively ſuited to the circum- 
ſtances of the moment the one — hypocritical and 
treacherous, lighted up with inſidious ſmiles, and 
uttering from its guileful mouth deluſive profeſſions 
of peace, fraternity, and univerſal good-will—the 
other—a Gorgon face of rage and vengeance ; its 
eyes. darting fury, its mouth beſmeared with gore, 
its Jaws ready diſtended for freſh victims, and every 
feature . dread and horror. 


Bot to return from this digteſſion to the poſition 
which preceded it, and which I here repeat, namely, 
that if we had not a fingle conqueſt to offer in 
compenſation for the reſtitutions we demand from 
France, we ſhould, on principles of general ſecurity 
and ſelſ- preſervation, be entitled to perſiſt in that 
demand as the indiſpenſable condition of Peace : 
nor ſhould we on that account be chargeable with 
any departure from principles of moderation and 
Juſtice. For while, on the one hand, the territories 
in queſtion cannot remain in the poſſeſſion of 
France, without giving her aſcendancy fatal to 
the political equilibrium of Europe, and incom- 
patible with its peace and fafety, ſo, an the other, 
they are not at all eſſential to her own welfare and 
ſecurity. She was, in her former fate, and without 
ſuch poſſeſſions, the moſt powerful nation in Eu- 
rope, and poſſetied of a weight in the general ſcale, 
that afforded a juſt ground of jealouſy and appre- 
henſion to her neighbours. Jer internal reſources 
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were not only fully adequate to her proſperity, but 
unrivalled by thoſe of any other Country. And 
ſhe has proved in the courſe of the preſent War, 
that, entrenched within her former boundaries, and 
guarded by her iron frontier—her triple line of for- 
trefſes—ſhe was impregnable to the utmoſt efforts of 
the moſt formidable confederacy recorded in hiſtory. 
Of this ſhe exhibited a memorable proof, when 
after the capture of Valenciennes, which is the 
principal of her outward line of fortrefſes, her then 
rulers, to prevent the people from being diſheartened, 
announced by proclamation, that if the firſt line of 
fortrefſes ſhould fall, France would be perfectly ſe- 
cured by the ſecond. Such was the confidence 
which, in a moment of diſaſter, was placed in that 
frontier, which the folly, imprudence, and diviſions 
of the other powers of Europe, ſuffered Lewis XIV. 
to give to France as an inexpugnable barrier, As, 
therefore, the conqueſts which ſhe inſiſts on retain- 
ing are not at all neceſſary to her for the ſake of de- 
Fence, ſhe can want them only for the purpoſe of 
offence : and her preſent claims, by furniſhing addi- 
tional and indubitable evidence of her ambitious and 
deſtructive deſigns, afford the ſtrongeſt poſſibie 
reaſon that we ſhould never conſent to her acquiſition 
of freſh means of moleſtation and annoyance. 


But the demand made by his Majeſty of a ceſſion 
to the Emperor of all his dominions poſſeſſed by 
France, was not founded merely on the neceſſity of 
ſuch ceſſion with a view to the tranquillity and 
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ſafety of Europe, (though that alone would have 
been a ſufficient ground for ſuch a demand), but 
was accompanied with a liberal and generous offer of 
compenſation. Our gracious Sovereign was enabled, 
by the glorious ſucceſſes of his own arms, to offer 
compenſations to France, for the reſtitutions which 
he felt himſelf obliged to demand of her; and al- 
though he might, in ſtrict juſtice, have retained his 
acquiſitions, as an indemnity for the immenſe ex- 
pences of a War into which he was driven by the 
aggreſſion of France, he generouſly tendered the 
whole of his conqueſts made on that Power, in 
order to ſatisſy the juſt demands of his Ally, and to 
preſerve the political balance of Europe. If we 
reflect for a moment on the cauſes and origin of the 
War—on the unprovoked attack made by France 
on the Decrees, by which ſhe endeavoured to 
excite inſurrection, and to introduce anarchy, in 
other ſtates, and declared herſelf ready to give 
aſſiſtance to every people againſt their Government— 
when we remember that, in order to give effect to 
thoſe Decrees, ſhe began a War, of which ſhe has 
openly declared the object to be the overthrow 
of our Government—it is impoſſible to deny that 
we ſhould be juſtified in retaining our conqueſts, 
as an indemnity for the blood and treafure we have 
been compelled to expend, in order to preſerve 
ourſelves from deſigns ſo inſolent and deſtructive, 
Could any thing then evince a more ardent defire 
for Peace, than an offer to reſtore what we are ſo 
well entitled to retain, in exchange for what we 
ſhould be authorized to demand without any equi- 
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valent? But a cavil has been attempted to be 
raiſed, on the pretence, that the offer made to 
France did not, according to the profeſſion which 
accompanied it, contain proportionable reſtitutions; 
and of courſe that it did not anſwer the deſcription 
of a compenſation. What has been already ſaid 
would afford a ſufficient anſwer to that cavil, even 
if the offers made by this Country were totally diſ- 
proportionate to its demands; particularly as thoſe 
offers comprized the whole of what had been con- 
quered from France; but if the queſtion be con- 
ſidered in relation to the real and permanent inte- 
reſts of France, the colonial conqueſts vie propoſed 
to cede are more than equivalent to the continental 
territories of which we demanded the reſtitution ; for 
without the former ſhe cannot hope to recruit her 
exhauſted commerce, or to repair her ſhattered 
marine, which were both in a moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſlate before ſhe was in poſſeſſion of the latter. 
And the value of the equivalent is ſtill heightened 
by the confideration, that, conſidering the condition 
of her Navy, ſhe has no means to regain her Colo- 
nies by force, while nothing is more probable, than 
that the Emperor ſhould again wreſt his conquered 
dominions from the graſp of the foe, and reſcue 
his ſubjects from the grievous yoke which they are 
eager to throw off. If, indeed, inſtead of caring 
for the proſperity and happineſs of their Country, 
the object of the French rulers be to give law to 
the world, to overturn all remaining eſtabliſhments, 
civil and religious, and to extend the deſolating 
reign of anarchy to the utmoſt boundaries of Eu- 
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rope, then the retention of their conqueſts is abun- 
dantly more important than the recovery of their 
Colonies ; and the arrogance with which they ſpurn 
at the proffered exchange affords but too convincing 
a proof, in addition to the many before exhibited, 
that they ftill perſiſt in thoſe ſchemes of general 
ſubverſion, which they have ſo often avowed as the 
object of the War, and the ſucceſs of which is, 
indeed, neceffary to the continuance of their own 
ſyſtem, 

But there is another ai implied in our of- 
fers, which ought to be conſidered as of very high 
value the recognition of a Republic avowedly 
hoſtile to all regular Government—a Republic 
eſtabliſhed on principles inimical to the preſent 
ſtate of civil Society, and ſeeking, from the firſt 
moment of its exiſtence, to accompliſh the entire 
ſubverſion of the ſubſiſting order of things, and 
to ſubſtitute its own wild and deſtructive ſyſtem 
of anarchy, The value of ſuch a recognition muſt 
be proportionate to the riſk by which it would be 
accompanied : but to eſtimate the extent of that 
riſk would exceed the utmoſt bounds of calcula- 
non. Who can take upon himſelf to calculate 
the conſequences of admitting into the Society of 
Europe, a Power which has renounced both reli- 
gion and morals—which is at War with every an: 
cient principle, and every eſtabliſhed uſage which 
is not only founded on treaſon and regicide, but 
has erected a ſtandard of univerſal inſurrection and 
revolt which renounces the authority af the law of 
nations, arrogates ta itſelf a right to aanul the moſt 
dolemn treaties, and preſumes to ſet up its own arbitra- 
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ry and capricious will as the only ſtandard of public 
law, and as the ſole arbiter of the fate of Em- 
pires? Who can ſuppoſe it poſſible that ſuch a 
Power ſhould coaleſce with the other European 
Powers, or that ſuch an immenſe maſs of revo- 
lutionary leaven can be kneaded into the political 
and ſocial ſyſtem, without producing the higheſt 
degree of efferveſcence? It is not for the con- 
ventions of men to change the elementary nature 
of things. In ſpite of political arrangements it is 
abſolutely certain, that the old and this new princi- 
ple of Society can never accord. They are fo to- 
tally oppoſite. and incompatible, that they muſt 
continue at variance, until the one or the other 
ſhall be completely ſubdued. They can form no 
alliance---they can agree to no treaty---they can 
enter into no compromiſe. In vain ſhould we 
hope, by negociation and treaty, to lay the reſtleſs 
ſpirit of anarchy, diſturbance and miſrule. It is 
rather to be apprehended that by delivering that 
{ſpirit from the circle within which it has been 
confined by the War, a general Peace would give 
a greater ſcope to its activity, and, by the aid of 
a more unreſtrained intercourſe, afford a more eaſy 
and extenſive currency to its ſubtle and contagious 
influence, And ſhould it prevail---but the ſuppo- 
ſition is too dreadful to be encountered: to glance, 
but for a moment, on the ſcenes which would then en- 
ſue, is enough to freeze the vital tide. Even France 
can furniſh but a faint idea of the new æra which 
would ſucceed the univerſal diſſolution of thoſe 
ties, on which mankind have hitherto depended for 
the ſecurity of every thing valuable in human 
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life. Vaſt muſt be the difference between a Coun- 
try and a World in anarchy. Conjecture itſelf 
here ſoon fails us ; but the obſcurity which ſhrouds 
the future from our view, renders it but the more 
awful, 
« Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs! 


The wide, the unbounded proſpect lies before us, 
But ſhadows, clouds and darkneſs reſt upon it.“ 


I do not however mean to contend that we are 
entitled, in Treaty, to eftimate our recognition of 
the French Republic by the extent of our own ap- 
prehenſion reſpecting the danger attending that 
recognition. Were we to judge by that rule, it 
would be impoſſible to expect an equivalent for 
fuch a conceſſion. By conſenting to treat with the 
Republic we have admitted, conditionally, and ſub- 
je to the event of the negociation, that it may be 
recognized with ſafety, and we have waved, du- 
ring the diſcuſſion, all objection to its exiſtence, 
But, according to eſtabliſned principles, as well as 
to obvious reaſon, the recognition of a new Power 
with which we have never been otherwiſe than in 
a ftate of War, is a conceſſion entitled to con- 
fideration in a treaty of Peace, and which ſhould 
be compenſated by a proportionate allowance. It 
is ſomething brought to market, as much as a 
branch of trade---an Ifland---or any other terri- 
tory ; and though we are precluded by the very 
aft of negociating from objeAing to the princi- 
ples on which it is founded, we have certainly 
a right to take into the account the degree of 
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animoſity it has manifeſted againſt all ſubſiſting 
Governments, and the means it has taken to give 
effect to its hoſtile diſpoſition. We cannot there- 
fore, with juſtice to ourſelves, forget the Decree 
of Fraternity, which invited the people of all Coun- 
tries to rebel againſt their Sovereigns---We cannot 
forget the deliberate plan which followed that De- 
cree, and which was formed into a methodical 
ſyſtem for diſorganizing all lawful Governments* 
We cannot forget the innumerable declarations 
made during the whole Revolution of irrecon- 
cileable enmity to all crowned heads, to every 
religious and ſocial inſtitution, and particularly to 
the Government and Conſtitution of this Country r- 

---Nor 


This plan was contained in the decree of the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1792, in the preamble to which the Convention declare, 
that their principles will not permit them to acknowledge 
any of the conſtitutions militating againſt the Sovereignty of the peo- 
ple.“ And in one of the articles of that decree the Convention 
alſo declare, that they ſhall conſider as enemies all people 
deſirous of retaining their Princes or Privileged Caſls.” 


+ From the very numerous declarations of this kind I will 
only give two or three ſpecimens. On one occaſion the Preſident of 
the Convention, in reply to an addreſs from the Sections of Paris, 
declared this is a War to laſt till death between Republicans 
and Kings.” A reſolution was actually paſſed by the Conven- 
tion,“ Never to make Peace with England, until the ſhould 
have detached herſelf from her infernal Government.“ Camille 
des Moulins, one of the leaders of the Convention, in his hiſtory 
of the Briſſotines, ſays, To diſorganize Europe, perhaps, to 
purge it of its Tyrants, by the eruption of the Volcanic princi. 
ples of Liberty and Equality, ſuch was the ſublime vocation of 
the Convention.” The famous, or rather infamous incendiary, 
Briſſot, declared, We mutt ſet fire to the four corners of Eu- 
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«.-Nor can we forget the annual ſolemnization of 
the murder of the French King, which infamous 
and impious ceremony is ſtill obſerved, to prevent, 
as it were, other Monarchs from loſing fight of 


rope.“ And again, Miranda is the Genera! for us, he under- 
ftands the Revolutionary Power.” And laſtly, St. Juſt, in the 
month of May, 1794, made a report to the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, the object of which was to prove that the purity 
of Republican principles would admit of no compact with the 
Cabinets of Miniſters, or with the Senate of any modern Re- 
public; that if French liberty ſhould triumph, all the inſtitu- 
tions which prevail in Europe would deſcend into the ſame tomb 
with Kings and Monarchy, and that the neutrality of thoſe 
Powers which had not taken part with the Coalition, would but 
delay their fall.” Theſe are but a few of the modern Galliciſms 
which the extreme malignity they diſplay to all eſtabliſhed Go- 
vernments has rendered proverbial. Nor ſhould the many acts 
which correſpond with ſuch declarations be forgotten; among 
which may be particularly noticed---The conduct of the firſt Aſ- 
ſembly in ſeriouſly receiving and ſending to a Committee the 
deteſtable project of forming a Corps of Tyrannicides for the aſ- 
ſaſſination of all Kings and Generals hoſtile to the Revolution.--- 
The manner in which War was firſt declared againſt the Empe- 
ror, and afterwards againſt Great Britain and Holland: the firſt- 
declaration containing the following article, unexampled in the 
hiſtory of civilized nations, to encourage treachery and deſer- 
tion, The Aſſembly adopt beforehand all the ftrangers, who, 
abjuring the cauſe of her enemies, ſhall range themſelves under 
ker ſtandards, and will favour their eſtabliſhment in France.” 
The Declaration againſt Great Britain and Holland, beſides 
being expreſsly pointed againſt his Majeſty and the Stadtholder, 
in order to convey a Revolutionary diſtinction between Govern- 
ment and People, contained a like perfidious invitation to 
the Sailors employed by the former, to run away with their veſ- 
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the fate which awaits them if the ſyſtem of 
French liberty ſhould become firmly eſtabliſhed ; . 
that this ſhocking ceremony is attended with an 
oath of hatred to Royalty, and that, at its laſt 
celebration, this oath was, in effect, decreed to have 
a general alluſion, as a Member of the Council 
of Ancients (Corbal), wiſhing to reſtrict his oath 
ſo as to confine the effect of it to France, was 
obliged by a decree to take it in the general form. 
Theſe conſiderations, by pointing out the danger 
of recognizing the Republic, very much augment 
the value of that recognition. It follows, of courſe, 
that ſuch a conceſſion 1s entitled to great weight 


ſels to which they belohged, and bring them into French Ports- 
To all which it ſhould be added, that the jacobin ſer a price 
on the heads of moſt of the Sovereigns in Eurdpe, and that the 
National Convention decreed, that no quarter ſhould be given 
to Britiſh troops; in conſequence of which ſeveral of our brave 
but unfortunate countrymen were cruelly maſſacred in cold 
blood. The recent conduct of theſe ſucceſsful barbarians in 
Taly haz not Been leſs perfidious and cruel, and proves that nei- 
ther the object nor the character of the French rulers (at leaſt 
with regard to Foreign Powers) has undergone any alteration. 
in conſequence of their having profeſſed to aſſume a ſemblance of 
moderation. I cannot conclude this note better than by quoting 
the deſcription given by La Cretelle, jun. of the manner in 
which theſe ſtourges of the human race carry on their War : 
By propagating Revolutions in foreign Countries, we-perpe- 
tuate the War; we render it every day more horrid and atro- 
cious ; It is no longer one of thoſe Wars, the horrors of which 
can be ſoftened by that Law of Nations, which civilized Europe 


has adopted. It is a Civil War, it is a Religious War, you Wwe. 
Carry i into all Countries.“ f 
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in the ſcale of compenſation, and that it muff 
ald greatly to the value of the terms offered 
by Us. 


In judging of the fairneſs as well as the expe- 
diency of our propoſals, it would be juft alſo to 
take into the account the inſtability of the Power 
on which we. mnft depend for the performance 
of the conditions of Peace, whatever they might 
be. A Power (to ſay nothing of its characteriſtic 
perfidy) ſo precarious, that he would be a bold 
ſpeculator who ſhould give one year's purchaſe 
for the fee fimple of its authority. If Peace were 
made even on the terms we propoſe, not only the 
chance, but the probability, would be great, that 
i a much leſs ſpace of time than that above 
mentioned, ſome new faction would obtain the aſ- 
cendancy by a new Revolution, and having, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, made its predeceſſors expiate 
their crimes on the ſcaffold (as far as ſuch crimes 
can be expiated by human puniſhment) would 
again ruſh forth upon the Netherlands, (unguard- 
ed by the diſmantling folly of Joſeph II.) and: 
begin a new War with the immenſe advantage 
of having the Weſt India Iſlands in its poſ- 
ſeſſion. Vain would it be to calculate on the 
duration of Peace, from one moment to another, 
while France is in a ſtate which tends as inva- 
riably to War, as the needle points to the Pole. 
This topic would be an inexhauſtible ſource of 
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obſcrvation, but I reſtrain myſelf from purſuing it. 
I notice it only to point out the neceſſity it ſug- 
geſts of preventing France from acquiring, by ag- 
grandizement, the means of renewing the attack 
with advantage. 

Neither can we, in forming our opinion either of 
the general expediency of a pacification with the 
French Republic, or of the prudential propriety of 
the terms propoſed by us, loſe fight of the conduct 
of that Republic to other Powers with which it has 
formed treaties of Peace. The firſt of thoſe Powers, 
the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, has fully experienced 
the value of French republican faith, and the ſweets 
of French republican amity. Without the ſmalleſt 
pretext of any offence on bis part, this Peace- 
making Republic, after | invading his territory, 
ſeizing the Town and Port of Leghorn, placing a 
garriſon there, plundering it of the goods of his beſt 
cuſtomers, and debarring him of his trade with 
the Engliſh, now demands of him an immenſe ſum 
of money, under the inſolent pretence of defraying 
the charges of theſe acts of violence, injuſtice, and 
rapacity.— Spain, another of thoſe Powers, has been 
obliged, exhauſted as ſhe was, in order to preſerve 
the amity of her new Friend, to engage in a War, 
with Great Britain, which ſeems likely to coſt her 
dear. The King of Pruſſia has alſo had abundant 
reaſon to complain of Gallic friendſhip, which, 
beſides infringing the line of demarcation mut ually 
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agreed on, has cut down his woods and plundered 


his ſubjects by heavy contributions, in thoſe terrt- 


tories belonging to him on this fide the Rhine, 
which he had conſented, by treaty, that France 
ſhould occupy for military purpoſes only. America 
can further bear teſtimony, that the moſt cordial 
and uninterrupted friendfhip with the French Re- 
public can procure no better treatment, than a 
treaty of Peace. America, without whoſe aid 
France muſt have wanted the ſupplies neceſſary 
ſtarved, has experienced in return nothing but 
ingratitude, perfidy, infalence, and injuſtice, (of 
the particulars of which you. are much better ap- 
prized than I can be) and it is not unlikely that, 
folicitous as ſhe has ſhown herſelf for Peace, ſhe 
will be driven into a War, becauſe ſhe does not 
chooſe, like Spain, to ſurrender herſelf entircly to 
the influence of French fraternity. How exactly 
has the conduct of France verified the two famous 
declarations of Briſſot; the firſt, when in the name 
of the Committee of which he was Preſident, he 
ſaid, reſpecting the treaties with Geneva, © Treaties 
are uſeleſs and cannot bind States, which ought only 
to be united by principles - the other, which I have 
already quoted, but which ſhould never be forgotten, 
that © the purity of republican principles would 
admit of no compact with the Cabinets of Miniſters, 
or with the Senate of any modern Republic.” 
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I iruſt that abundantly more than enough has 


been ſaid to ſhew that it may, at leaſt, be afſumed 


as an incontrovertible truth, that this Country has 


gone the utmoſt length it could go, conſiſtently 
with the national honour and fafety, in its en- 


deavours to bring about a general pacification. 


Whether we have not gone further, in purſuit of 
that object, than was warranted either by dignity or 


prudence, is, indeed, a point which will admit of 


conſiderable doubt. I am perſuaded that there is 
not one member of Oppoſition, in either Houſe of 
Parliament, who will venture to aſſert, that we 
ſhould not rather rely on the ſpirit and reſources of 
the Country, for a vigorous proſecution of the War, 
than conſent, under ſimilar circymſtances {as far as 
circumſtances could be ſimilar), to allow the French 
Monarchy better, terms of Peace, than thoſe we 
haye offered to the French Republic: I challenge 
the Noblemen and Gentlemen I have alluded to, 
(for ſtrange as it may appear there are Noblemen— 
there are Britiſh Peers—who oppole the Govern- 
ment of their Country ip its ſtruggle with Anarchy) 
to meet the queſtzon on this ground. I defy them 
to get rid of the dilemma which ariſes out of their 
mode of reaſoning, that we ſhould either ſacrifice 
the Balance of Europe to the Houſe of Bourbon, or 
repoſe greater confidence in a Republic, which 
aims not merely at the aggrandizement of France, 
but at the total fubverſion of all regular Govern- 
ment, and the very exiſtence of which is attended 

with 
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with the utmoſt danger to civil ſociety. I challenge 
them, in ſhort, to quit their inſinuations, their 
ſubtleties and evaſions, and in a dire& and manly 
manner to declare, whether, to obtain Peace from the 
Republic, they would, if in Office, cede thoſe points, 
which they ſeem to condemn Minifters for having 
perſiſted in too obſtinately ; whether they would 
conſent that France ſhall retain the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, which, in their fondneſs for French phra- 
ſeology, they invariably call Belgium ; and whether 
they would, as Miniſters of the Britiſh Crown, ra- 
tify her exorbitant pretenſions of extending her Em- 
pire to the Rhine and the Alps. The only doubt 
that ariſes upon the ſubject, is whether the Re- 
public ſhould be ſuffered to retain any of its con- 
queſts—whether Peace, valuable and deſirable as it 
is, would not be purchaſed too dearly if it were to 
leave ſuch a Republic in a ſtate of aggrandizement 
by the acquiſition of Savoy, Nice, and Avignon. Be- 
fides the acceſſion of ſtrength, and the means of fu- 
ture moleſtation, which France would derive from 
the acquiſition of theſe territories, particularly of the 
former, which would ſecure to her the poſſeſſion of the 
key to Italy, it ſhould be remembered that they 
were the firſt fruits of a Revolution which ſeeks to 
extend its influence throughout the world, ang 
which has been holden up as an example to other 
States; and it is of the utmoſt importance that it 
ſhould not be recommended to mankind by adding 
In any degree to the ſtrength and reſources of 

3 France, 
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France, but that the War, which it has occaſioned, 
thould terminate without any acquiſitions of terri- 
- tory or influence; and that it ſhould leave no other 
impreſſions on the minds of men than thoſe of the 
miſery, crimes, and devaſtation which it has pro- 
duced. 


Any one not underſtanding the domeſtic politics 
of this Country would have expected, that in the 
Parliamentary diſcuſſion, which the late Negociation 
underwent, Minifters would have been called upon 
to juſtify the extent of their conceſſions to ſhow 
that the terms, on which they offered Peace to 
the Enemy, were confiftent with the honour and 
dignity of the Crown, and the ſecurity and welfare 
of the Country—with the Balance of Power—and 
with the future quiet, repoſe, and independence of 
the reſt of Europe. Judge then what muſt have 
been his ſurprize on finding that no ſuch grounds 
were once taken by the Party, which is inceſſantly 
employed in thwarting and embarraffing the Executive 
Government, but that the Miniſters were let off ſo 
eaſily, as to be required merely to juſtify their not 
having made more advances and greater conceſſions, 
to induce the Enemy to liſten to our propoſals of 
pacification that they were entirely unmoleſted in 
the part where they were moſt feeble, and attacked 
on the fide where they were not only ſtrong but 
impregnable; ſo that they obtained the moſt com- 
pleat triumph imaginable, and find even a larger 
majority of the nation in their favour, than that, by 


F 


which their conduct was approved in Parliament. 


What would the imaginary perſon I have preſented 
to your notice conclude, but that Oppoſition was 4 
mere farce, that it was in confederacy with Miniſters 
to deceive the Nation—that the conteft between 
the two parties was nothing but a juggle, and that, 
under an appearance of hoſtility, theſe parties were 
it ſecret the beſt frientts poſſible. No fuch thing. 
It is abſolutely certain that the Oppoſition are im- 
placable enemies to Miniſters, and that it was witlr 
2 view to embarraſs; diſcredit, and ultimately to 
diſplace them, that on this accafion (as on many 
others) that Party pleaded the cauſe of France, and 
expoſed itſelf; by the groſſeſt ſophiſtry, and by the 
topics and arguments to which it reſorted; to the 
ſcorn and deteſtation of every one, who gives ſcope 
to the feelings of an Engliſhman. 


Hgw is this enigma to be ſotved? Its ſolution 
3 eaſy, but of great importance to be generally 
underſtood. It is well known to be the conſtant 
endeavour of the Oppoſition to render Miniſters un- 
popular. This object they purſue with peculiar 
advantage, and with encreafed aſſiduity, in time of 
War: for ſuch a time neceſſarily brings with it 
much food for diſcontent, which they never fail to 
encreaſe by all the means in their power. And 
however juſt a War was in its origin, however un- 
avoidable it is in its continuance, yet as it is an evil, 
and an evil too, which being moſt ſeverely felt, 
fours the minds of men, this Party are ince ſſant ly 
aſcribing 
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ſcribing both its exiſtence and duration to the 


ult of Government, and they find but too little 
difficulty in obtaining, credit to ſuch flatements. 
Inſtead of reaſoning from facts which, at the mo- 
ment they occurred, were attended with the moſt 
general and abſolute conviction, that the Wir could 
not be avoided by any means which a wiſe, great, | 
and ſpirited N: ation could employ, they are per- 
petually arguing from looſe and unfounded con- 
jectures, that if ſuch a ſtep had been taken, or ſucli 
a meaſure adopted, the calamity had been avoided. 
It generally happens, indeed, that every ſin of 
omiſſion thus charged upon Miniſters is referred to 
ſome propoſal which has been actually brought 
forward by their opponents, partly for the purpoſe 
of embarraſſing Government at the time, and partly 
with the more diſtant view of making the rejection 
of ſuch propoſal a fubject of reproach, when the 


diſtreſs and apprehenſſon, ariſing from continued 


hoſtility, ſhould diſpoſe the Nation to wiſh that 
almoſt any thing had been attempted, to prevent 
the exiſtence of the misfortune. And alttiough at 
the time wheri the propoſal was made, which was 
the time moſt favourable to its being conſidered i in 
relation to all its concomitant circumſtances, 1 it was 
fully canvaſſed, and determined, upon mature de- 
liberation, to * diſgraceful and impolitic, and 
calculated rather to wound the honour and expoſe 
the ſafety of the Country, than to avert the calamity 
of War, yet, when the general recollection of cir- 
cumſtances is weakened * time —when the argu- 
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ments urged in the diſcuſſion are almoſt forgotten 

—and when the impreſſions arifing from both have 
given way, to thoſe diſagreeable impreſſions, which 
four or five years of War cannot fail to excite 
(particularly if there be no immediate proſpe& of 
its termination) then it is that the public are 
daily reminded that fuch a motion was brought for- 
wart! by Mr. Fox, and ſuch a one by Mr. Grey; 
and without the leaſt reference to the ſolid and 
unanſwered objections with which thoſe motions 
= 51 it is boldly taken for granted, 
if they had been acceded to, the Nation 
_ not .only have continued to enjoy uninter- 
rupted tranquillity, but have been the arbiter of the 


fate of Europe. 


The recapitulation of theſe motions and propaſals- 
is invariably accompanied by a reference to ſome 
predictions, with which, in the ſpirit of political 
prophecy, it was thought proper to anticipate the 
diſaſters, inſeparable from a continuance of the War, 
in order to aſſume credit for having ſounded ſuch 
« ſolemn warnings +;” and Miniſters are charged with, 
the blood and treaſure, which it was foretold would 
be expended by the prolongation of a conteſt, that 
they had it not in their power either to prevent, or 


Since the above was written, Mr. Erſkine has made juſt 
ſach a recapitulation as I here deſcribe, which he thinks proper 
fo ſtile © A Short Review of the Proceedings in Parliament.“ See 
Mr. Erkine's View, Ac. 
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to terminate. And ſometimes this prophetic. ſpirit 
ſoars a bolder flight, and ventures to predict diſ- 
aſters, not quite ſo certain indeed, but not, how- 
ever, quite improbable ; ſuch as the defection of 
Allies, the diſſolution of a confederacy *, and the 
difficulty of obtaining Peace from a 3 and 
ſucceſsful foe. But the Tiſk attending ſuch pre · 
ditions, particularly if the point of reputation be 
taken into the account, is very inferior to the value 
of the triumph to which they are expected to give 
occaſion; and they are almoſt certain to be verified 
if the War ſhould prove unſucceſsful; an event 
which the aſſiduous labours of Oppoſition are 
materially calculated to promote, For unfortu- 

nately theſe prophets poſſeſs, in too great a degree, 
the means of producing the accompliſhment of 
their own prophecies, 


Uncandid, illiberal, and unreaſonable as this can- 
duct is, it does not fail to produce, in a certain 
degree, its defired effect. By dint of repetition the 
moſt unwarrantable aſſertions at length gain credit. 
But Mankind liften with avidity to thoſe aſſertions, 
which, founded only on conjecture, lead to that 
retroſpetive ſpeculation, in which the mind, r- 
ticularly in a ſtate of adverſity, is ever prone to 
indulge, Beſides, in this mode of accuſation the 


charge is general, and lies in a very narrow compaſs, 
and, inſtead of wanting the aid of inveſtigation, it is 
beſt ſupported by a ſuppreſſion of all evidence; of 
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courſe it my be eaſily advanced, on a every occaſion 1 
but the refutation comprizes an extenſive ſurvey of 
occurrences and circumſtances, which it is impoſſible 
to keep perpetyally before the eye of the public» 
and which, indeed, it woyld be tireſome frequently 
to repeat, Neither i is jt poſſible far Miniſters to be 
always explaining and defending their pat conduct. 
The duties of the moment are quite ſufficient to 
© their attention. But inſtead of being ſuf- 
fered to devote themſelves, as they ought, to thoſe 
duti ies, they are inceſſantly called upon for à defence 
of their whole adminiſtration, every part of which 


is ranſacked| every moment to furniſi matter of ac» 


culation againſt | them; and they are required to be 
Conſtantliy travelling back the ground which has 
been Recently trodden, when they want all their 
attention and circumſpection to advance ſecurely in 
the arduous and dangerous road which 1s before 
them, and to ſurmount, nat only the many unavoid- 
able difficulties with which their way is beſet, but 
alſo the numberleſs obſtacles, with which their 
inſidious opponents endeayour to obſtruct their 


progrels, 


I would a 50 to the — of every perſon 
who is not blaue enſlaved to party · influence, 
whether it is poſſible for Miniſters, while hampered 
and obſtrufted i in ſuch a manner, ta act with that 
deciſion and energy which the criſis ſo urgently de- 
mands. Their powers of utility are ſo much 
leſſened by theſe obſtructions, that nothing can be 
- } 3 more 
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more unjuſt than to impute to them, under ſuch 
circumſtances, the failure or miſcarriage of their 
meaſures ; but for ſuch an imputation to come from 
their opponents, is the ne plus ultra both of in- 
juſtice and illiberality. I do not wiſh, like the 
_ Oppoſition, to reaſon from conjecture, but it is im- 

poſſible to entertain a doubt, that if that party, 
without diſcontinuing their vigilance on the conduct 
of the Executive Power, had acted as an Oppoſition 
ought to do; if, inſtead of cavilling at and thwart- 
ing every meafure that has been propoſed, they had 
been employed in urging Miniſters to vigour and 
exertion in the conteſt—in ſtimulating them to 
vigilance, energy, and promptitude—in expoſing 
the ſlighteſt ſymptom of dilatorineſs, puſillanimity, 
torpor, or ſupineneſs; and in calling for a ſpirited, 
though judicious, application of the ſtrength and 
reſources of the Country it is impoſſible, I fay, 
to doubt that our ſituation would haye been, at 
the worſt, much leſs embarraſſing than we find it 
at this moment. But ſuch a conduct would have 


had a tendency to crown the meaſures of Govern- — 


ment with ſucceſs, and of courſe to give Adminiſ- 
tration a firmer tenure in office, which would have 
been diametrically oppoſite to the ſelfiſh policy of 
Oppoſition, . who think that nothing ought to fuc- 
ceed but under their auſpices, Unfortunately the 
poor Country is the ſufferer, and may be.the victim 


of that poliy 


There is one ſtatement on this ſubject which 
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prevails- among men who affect to be impartial, that 
is, to fide with neither party; but which is fo ex- 
tremely unfair, that it deſerves to be expoſed. The 
contention between Miniſtry and Oppoſition is 
often repreſented merely as an intereſted ſtruggle 
between two parties, one of which ſeeks to retain, 
and the other to acquire, the ſweets of office ; and 
they are both regarded with equal favour, or rather 
with equal disfavour, by perſons of the above de. 
cription. This, however, is by no means a fair 
view of the caſe: Miniſters are placed in high, 
official and reſponſible fituations which the public 
ſervice requires to be occupied, and a weighty and 
folemn duty attaches upon them to ſtand firmly 
at their ſtations, and manfully to reſiſt every at - 
tack, while they diſcharge the truſt repoſed 
in them; nor, if they be attached to office, can 
they better ſecure their continuance in it, than by 
diſcharging that truſt with fidelity; and thus their 
| Intereſt and their duty are perfectly coincident. 
Bat what duty devolves on any ſet of men to force 
rhemſelves into office by an indiſcriminate oppoſi- 
tion to the meaſures of Government ? Such an 
attempt ſeems to me repugnant to all ideas of duty. 
however conformable it may be to views of intereft 
and ambition. How any man can reconcile it to 
his conſcience to be indifferent to ſuch a conteſt, 
or to refrain from giving his ſupport to thoſe, who 
are attacked in the important poſts which, for the 
fake of the general ſecurity, they are bound to de: 
tend, I am totally at a loſs to conceive, 
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Vou have doubtleſs obſerved, that the moſt viru- 
lent abuſe of his Majeſty's Miniſters is always ac- 
companied with expreſſions of unbounded reſpect 
and devoted attachment to his perſon. But can 
ſuch profeſſions be ſuppoſed to counterbalance either 


the malignity or the miſchief of a ſyflematic oppo- 
ſition to his Government ? If an individual, or a 


ſet of individuals, were to ſeek every opportunity 
to inſult your clerks—to vilify your agents, and all 
in whom you repoſe confidence—to depreciate your 
paper—to undermine your credit, and to repreſent 
all the tranſactions of your houſe as founded in 
fraud and injuſtice—you would, 1 conceive, feel 
but little obligation for any profeſſions of regard 
for your perſon, with which theſe irreparable injuries 
might be qualified. 


Nothing that I have ſaid can ſurely be conſtrued 
into a wiſh, that Miniſters ſhould be freed from 
that reſponſibility which the Conſtitution has 
wiſely annexed to their ſituation. God forbid 
that they ſhould not be liable to be called to 4 
ſtrict and folerhn account for the whole of theit 
conduct. But the inceſſant cavils and abuſe with 
which they are attacked, and the etnbarraflinents 
which are thrown in their way, tend rather to fruſ- 
trate than to enforce their reſponſibility. For how 
can they in juſtice be made reſponſible for meaſures 
which have never been allowed a fait trial, ar a free 
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But while the Oppoſition are, in effect, abſolving 
Miniſters from their conſtitutional . reſponſibility, 
they are endeavouring to make them reſponſible in 
the public opinion beyond all bounds of reaſon or 
juſtice. It cannot have eſcaped your notice, that, 
in the ſtile of party, it . 
of the calamitous ſtate to which Minifers have 
reduced the Country ; and that every circumſtance 
of our ſituation that can excite the leaſt regret, as 
well as the entire aggregate of our misfortunes, is, 
without the ſmalleſt proof, aſcribed to their miſcon- 
dut—as if it were our ſingular lot never to draw a 
blank in the lottery of fortune—as if it were in the 
power, even of the moſt extenſive foreſight, of the 
moſt conſummate wiſdom, and of the moſt unremit- 
ting caution, to controul events—asif it were not with- 
in the limits of poſſibility, that a Country might expe- 
rience the extreme of adverſity from other cauſes than 
the miſmanagement of thoſe who have the direction 
of its affairs. Amidſt the direful and wide-ſpread ra- 
vages of that tremendous convulſion, moral and 
political, produced by the French Revolution—a 
convulſion that has ſhaken all Europe to its centre, 
and diſturbed the very foundatiops of civil ſociety— 
could it be expected that we ſhould eſcape unhurt * 
Could it be expected, that, after a four years 
conteſt in ſuch a ſtruggle, we ſhould not hand 
to regret, not only the loſs of many .va- 
mable res, but alſo a very conſiderable aug- 
mentation of our incumbrances, with all the em- 
barraſſments which ſuch an augmentation neceffarity 
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brings with-it. Rather have we not abundant cauſe” 
for thankfulneſs to Divine Providence that our ſitu- 
ation is what it is—that our ſtrength is unimpaired 
that qur trade is: proſperous beyond all former 
example that our reſources are flounſhing—and 
that our natural bulwark, our Navy, is fo greatly 
ſuperior to all that our enemies can oppole to it“? 
But when 'Miniſters are concerned, no allowance 1s 
made for times or circumſtances. Whatever is un- 
favourable, black, or inauſpicious, is charged to 
their account ; 'and they | have no credit for the 
value of real or comparative advantages. Is this 
candid ? If a ſhip were to come into port in 
a damaged condition, ſhould we proceed directly to 
condemn the captain, without enquiring what ſtorms, 
or what enemies he had met with in his voyage? 
And, in judging of the conduct of Mr. Pitt, and his 
aſſociates in office, are we to take no account of the 
juncture in which they acted? Never before had 
an Adminiſtration ſo arduous, ſo critical, ſo perilous 
a period to encounter. Preyjouſly to the War, the 
overwhelming influence of the New Syſtem which 
France held up far the imitation of all mankind, 
produced a crifis big with immediate danger to, the 
Conſtitution. I need only recal to your recollec- 

tion your feelings at that awful. moment, to re- 
mind you of 36 it was fraught. 


| * A recent, malt brilliant Vigory has ſhown, that with a great 
inferiority of force, ag yalour and condu@t know how to 
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The combined activity of the evil- diſpoſed, encouraged 
and elevated by the recent ſucceſs of their confe- 
derates in France, and the infection which was 
hourly gaining ground in the minds of the lower 
clafſes (incapable of diſcovering either the fallacy or 
the miſchief of the faſcinating doctrines in which 
they were moſt aſſiduouſly inſtructed), were more 
than ſufficient for the production of all the miſ- 
chief which was apprehended by thoſe who were 
moſt under the influence ' of alarm, Happily: the 
evil was checked, by the firmneſs, ſpirit, and union 
diſplayed chiefly by the middle claſſes, affociated 
for the ſupport of Government and of the 
Laws, and for the preſervation of the Conſtitution. 
I mention this, not for the purpoſe of aſcribing any 
merit to Miniſters, for it is well known that the 
aſſociations were in no 'reſpe& the reſult of the 
interference of Government, but the ſpontaneous 
act of that body of the people, who diſtinguiſhed. 
themſelyes on the occaſion; '- The ſubject is here 
introduced merely to ſhow the complexion of the 
times, 'and the dangers -produced by the French 
Revolution, even dees! it had inyolyed us in actual 
ben. 


Then © came de War i in which we were ſo e 
cantly corapelled to engage—A War in which the 
wholephyſical force the entire ſtrength and reſources 
of France have, under the influence of the new 
8 been exerted with a rage and deſperation 


un- 
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unknown to Goths, or Saracens, not merely to obs 
tain conqueſts and to acquire univerſal dominion, 
but to carry into effect the infernal plan of diſorgan- 
izing Society, of ſubverting every ancient inſtitution, 
civil and religious, and of introducing the wild and 
deſtructive ſyſtem of Liberty and Equality into every 
ſtate, in order to ſecure its eſtabliſhment in the 
mother Countty of Anarchy. In this War we 
have been obliged to depend, in a great megſure, 
on Allies, moſt of whom have ated either in a 
daſtardly or a perfidious manner, and by their pu- 
fillanimity, or treachery, have enabled the Enemy, 
who had totally exhauſted his own feſources, to 
acquire freſh means of carrying on the conteſt, 
which, in all probability, he could not otherwiſe 
have continued to ſupport. | 


Nor have the difhculties of our internal fitua- 
tion been leſs arduous or embarraſſing. A deſpe- 
rate Republican Faction, enamoured of the charms 
of French Liberty, has unceaſingly endeayour- 
ed, by the ſame means as had ſucceeded in 
accompliſhing the deſtruction of lawful Govern- 
ment in France, to produce a like cataſtrophe” in 
this Country, In direct and open communication 
with the regicides who depoſed and murdered the 
French King, and who, on the ruins of his Throne, 
erected their Anarchical Republic, until the War 
rendered ſuch communication too perilous to be 
continued ;—avowing, in that intercourſe, their in- 
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famous project of ſuperſeding the Britiſh Legiſla- 
ture by a National Convention—profefling and in- 
culcating with incredible zeal the principles of their 
Gallic friends, adopting even the ſtyle of their Re- 
volutionary jargon, and imitating in the cloſeſt man- 
ner the whole of their condut—Indefatigable in 
their endeavours, to ſpread the ſeductive poiſon 
among the labouring but unreflecting part of the 
Community, and to render that numerous and valu- 
able claſs diffatisfied with the ſubſiſting order of 
things, and eager to co-operate in producing a change, 
which they were eaſily led to believe could not but 
conduce to their advantage—procecding by degrees 
to reduce into regular practice the ſyſtem of Clubs, 
which had, more than any thing elſe, conduced to 
the overthrow of regular Government in France, and 
to marſhal their diſciples and converts, of whom the 
number was hourly augmenting, in a manner at once 
the moſt likely to elude ſuſpicion, and the beſt cal- 
culated for encreaſe and co-operation *---advancing 
at length towards their grand object, the formation of 
a Convention, which was to aſſume all the powers of 


* According to the modes of affiliation and diviſion, when a 
Society or Club had attained its given number of Members, 
all freſh acquiſitions were paſſed over to form new Societies in 
different diſtricts, and thus the ſpread of theſe dangerous ſecta- 
ries was every where promoted, while their concert and ſubordi- 
nation were ſecured by the ſuperintending controul of the com- 
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Government *; of which object they never loſt fight, 
(although diſconcerted in their attempt to eſtabliſh 
fuch an Aſſembly in Scotland), until, by the inter- 
ference of the Executive Power, ſome of their 
leaders were ſeized and brought to their trial for 
High Treaſon.—Such was the conduct of the Gallic 
Republican Faction in this Country—a conduct 
which Mr. Erſkine deſcribes by the foft term of 
the honeſt but irregular zeal of ſome Societies; 
and although ſuch conduct and ſuch views, were 
brought home to them at the State Trials, by the 
moſt unqueſtionable of all evidence, their own pu- 
pers and their recorded proceedings, Mr. Erſkine 
does not heſitate to affert, that © no Confpiracy 
againſt the Government has to this hour been de- 
tected.” A memorable inſtance this of the extreme 
abſurdities to which party heat will expoſe even an 
enlightened mind. No one who lays any claim, 
I will not fay to profeffional, but to common accu- 
racy, will venture to juſtify ſuch an aſſertion by the 


* That this, and even more, were contained in their notion 
of a Convention, is demonſtrated by the reſolution of the Con- 
ſtitutional Society to inſert in their books a ſpeech of Citizen St. 
Andre, whom, together with Citizen Barrere, they elected a 
Member of their Society. The following is a part of the Speech 
thus adopted : The powers of a Convention muſt, from the 

very nature of the Aſſembly, be unlimited with reſpect to every 
meaſure of General Safety, ſuch as Tus Execution or a Tr- 
RANT. It is no longer a Convention if it has not Power to 
Tar tre Kino,” - 
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verdicts of acquittal, that were paſſed on the pers 
ſons charged with High Treaſon, in compaſſing the 
death of the King. For, without laying any ſtreſs 
upon the opinion of a very conſiderable part of the 
Nation, as well as of the Profeſſion, that, even as 
the law then ſtood, the Juries would have been fully 
juſtified by the evidence, in returning a verdi& of 
« guilty,“ it was the univerſal opinion, and the 
univerſal language of the Country, that, if the 
priſoners had been indicted only for a Miſde- 
meanour, inſtead of High Treaſon, they muſt 
have been convicted—So fatisfied were the public 
by the evidence that a Conſpiracy had been not 
only detected, but proved. Nay, I know that 
ſome of the Jurymen, who had been artfully, though 
erroneouſly, prevailed upon to think that nothing 
ſhort of dire& evidence of intending to take away 
' the King's life, could juſtify a conviction on a charge 
of compaſſing his Death, expreſſed their regret that 
the priſoners, in conſequence of theit being in- 
dicted capitally, eſcaped the puniſhment which they 
wndoudtedly deſerved. If, indeed, the exiſtence of 
the, Conſpiracy depended upon Convictions, it has 
had the confirmation of that evidence in Scotland— 
where not only ſeveral perſons have been found 
guilty and ſentenced to tranſportation, upon a 
charge of that nature, but one unhappy man has 
been capitally puniſhed ; and, at the awful moment, 
when an immediate proſpect of Eternity impoſes 


the moſt ſolemn obligation to veracity that can 
operate 


1 


operate on human nature, confirmed his guilt, and 
that of his aſſociates, by the acknowledgment of 
an extenſive and deep laid plot of bloodſhed and 
revolution. Hardened impenitence has ſometimes 
reſiſted the influence of ſuch a moment, by per- 
fiſting falſely in proteſtations of innocence but 
who ever heard, or who can conceive, of its pro- 
ducing a falſe confeſſion of guilt ? 


I forbear to trace the conduct of thoſe men, 
after the evidence produced on the State Trials 
had put the public in poſſeſſion of the extent 
of their plans, and had thereby rendered a change 
of ſyſtem neceſſary. It is certain that they did not 
forego their object, but purſued it in a different 
way. All on a ſudden theſe very perſons who 
had before attacked the Conſtitution in a direct 
manner, and circulated, as the only true Creed the 
doctrines of the Rights of Man, which were imme · 
diately ſubverſive of its fundamental principles, 
and which, indeed, denied its exiſtence, turned 
ſhort round and profeſſed a veneration and an 
attachment for that very Conſtitution, which 
they had, juſt before, been labouring, with 
ſo little diſguiſe, to deſtroy. They did not the 
leſs continue to intend its deſtruction, they 
only found it expedient to change the mode 
of attack. Reform now became their cry: well 
knowing that if they could but obtain permiſſion 
to repair the edifice, they would ſoon leyel it with 
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the ground. They avowed, however, the princi- 
ples on which their reform was to be conducted, 
and which they pledged themſelves never to aban- 
don: namely, Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Par- 
liaments; principles. which if once reduced into prac- 
tice, would be as fatal to the Conſtitution, and 
which are in fa& as incompatible with the exiſtence 
of Monarchy, as the actual eſtabliſhment of a Re- 
public. Under this ſpecious maſk of reform they 
continued to propagate the moſt ſeditious doctrines, 
and to inflame the minds of the populace. The 
daring attack on his Majeſty's perſon, in his way to 
Parliament, in November 1795, was the obvious 
and natural conſequence of ſuch proceedings. That 
wicked ang diabolical attempt flaſhed inſtant con- 
viction on the minds of all friends to order, that 
not a moment was to be loſt in rendering the Laws, 
which, having been made in times of ſimpli- 
city, were inadequate to reach the evaſion of mo- 
dern artifice, more effectual for the protection of 
Government againſt the wily machinations of French 
Revolutionary Treaſon. The reſult has been the 
enactment of thoſe ſalutary Laws which have 
been attended with ſuch happy conſequences, 
and which, notwithſtanding all the clamour 
that has been inſidiouſly raiſed againft them, 
are conducive, and indeed neceſſary, to the preſerva- 
tion of our liberties, ſince their effect, and their only 
effect, is to repreſs that licentiouſneſs, which is the 
greateſt enemy to genuine and orderly freedom. 

Stil, 
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Still, however, the turbulent and ſeditious ſpirit is 
checked rather than vanquiſhed—the deſtructive 
flame is got under rather than extinguiſhed 
—it lies ſmouldering beneath the reſtraints which 
have been put upon it, and diſcovers itſelf on 
a thouſand occaſions ; and the moſt unremitting 
watchfulneſs is neceſſary to prevent it from burſting 
forth in a ſudden exploſion, and communicating 
at once to that immenſe maſs of combuſtibles which 
has been long collecting, and which continues, at 
this moment, to be collected, with unabated in- 


duſtry. 


Never before, I repeat, did it fall to the lot of 
any Adminiſtration to direct the affairs of the 
Country in fo critical and arduous a conjuncture; 
never before had an Adminiſtration to encounter ſo 
many and ſuch complicated difficulties, foreign and 
domeſtic, to face ſuch portentous dangers both at 

home and abroad, or to conduct a War with fo 
formidable, fo ambitious, ſo deſperate, fo ferocious, 
and ſo perfidious a foe as France has been rendered 
by her Revolution. Never before, in ſhort, was 
the face of Europe overſpread with ſo deep and 
dreadful a gloom. If it could be ſhown by that 
arrogant, but inferior and ſecond-hand wiſdom 
which judges from events, that in ſo embarraſſing a 
ſituation the very beſt meaſures were not diſcovered 
or adopted, it is far from being a matter of ſurprize, 
nor ſhould it be a ſubject of cenſure. I am ready 
H to 
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to admit that the wiſeſt meaſures have not been 
adopted that great errors have been committed 
but theſe errors are of a very different kind from 
thoſe charged by Oppoſition, and may in a great 
degree be attributed to the miſchievous influence 
of that Party; which, under a pretended and popu- 
lar affectation of an anxious defire to avert the 
calamities of War, diſcouraged the timely exertions 
of the ſpirit of the Country, when ſuch exertions 
might have nipped the evil in the bud. It is eaſy 
now to diſcover that an early and active interference 
on our part, to reſiſt the obvious defigns of France 
againſt the ſecurity and independence of other 
States, was diftated by the ſoundeſt policy—and 
that, when we ſaw the Jacobin party, as ſoon as 
they had gained, by the influence of Clubs, the 
aſcendancy in the councils of the degraded and 
nullified Monarch, compel him to declare that War 
againſt the Emperor of which they afterwards 
boaſted, as their own at—when we ſaw the in- 
vaſion of Flanders, one of the bulwarks of our 
own coaſts—the decree for opening the Scheldt 
—the conqueſt of Savoy and Nice, and their for- 
mal annexation to France, in defiance of the 
decree profeſſing to renounce all conqueſts—when 
we ſaw theſe ominous events (to ſay nothing of 
a great number of others of the like complexion) 
we may now ſay that common prudence fuggeſted 
to us that it was high time to refiſt, with all or 
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force, the accompliſhment of projects fo unequivocal 
in their nature, and fo ruinous in their tendency, as 
thoſe which it was impoſſible not to aſcribe to 
French Revolutionary ambition : and afterwards 
when we were, in ſpite of our pacific diſpoſition, 
driven into the War, both wiſdom and juſtice 
ſeemed to preſcribe that we ſhould direct our 
efforts to the deſtruction of the new ſyſtem which 
prevailed in France, becauſe that ſyſtem had been 
the notorious and immediate cauſe of all the miſ- 
chiefs we had to deplore or to dread, and, was 
evidently incompatible with the peace and ſecurity 
of the reſt of Europe. But although I can now ſee 
ſo clearly what conduct it would have been wiſe to 
adopt, I think it would be unjuſt to condemn 
Miniſters for not having acted in that manner; 
partly becauſe I am aware of the immenſe difference 
between a proſpective and a retroſpective view of 
things, and partly becauſe I know the inſuperable 
difficulties which the ſtate of public opinion, at that 
time, aſſiduouſly cultivated as it was by the arts 
Oppoſition *, preſented to the adoption of ſuch a 

line 


* It is well known what pains were taken by that party not 
only to ſtifle all ſuſpicion of the dangerous tendency of the French 
Revolution, but to render that event an object of admiration 
and exultation, and even an occaſion of feſtivity. The ſpeech 
of Mr. Fox, in which he deſcribed this accumulation of crimes 
and miſery, of horror and injuſtice, as the Moſt Stupendous Mo- 
nument ever erected by Human Wiſdom to Human Happineſs, 
can never be forgotten, It is much to be lamented that this 
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fine of conduct. One thing however is clear that 
our main fault has not confiſted in an eagerneſs for 
War, but in an imprudent indulgence of a diſpoſi- 
tion for Peace; which by making us wait till we 
were attacked in 1793, was the probable cauſe that 
the War, inftead of being advantageouſly terminated 
before 1797, till calls for our utmoſt exertions to 
bring it to a ſafe and honourable concluſion. 


I know it is contended by ſome perſons that by 
judicious management, by mediation and negocia- 
tion, we might have arreſted the progreſs of this 
ſcourge of the human race; that we might have 
prevented its exiſtence with regard to ourſelves, and 
its continuance on the Continent; and to prove 
this, is one main object of Mr. Erſkine's work. 
When I hear ſuch reaſoning I cannot help compar- 
ing it to the affertions of a man who ſhould 
maintain, after the face of the earth had been 
deſolated by a furious hurricane, that, if we had 
endeavoured to conciliate the raging winds, and 
offered by treaty to appeafe the fury of the tempeſt, 
the evil might have been prevented. The Revolu- 


Gentleman and his friends ſhould rather chooſe to confider them- 
ſelves as committed by ſuch an expreſſion, and pledged to vin- 
dicate, throughout, what they had once approved, than to ac- 
knowledge themſelves ſuſceptible of error---neither can it be for- 
gotten that Mr. Fox likewiſe gave ſo raſh and imprudent a proof 
of his enthuſiaſtic zeal on this ſubject as openly to extol the defec- 
tion of the French Troops from their lawful Sovereign, and 
that on the occaſion when the army eſtimates of this Country 
were befgre the Houſe. 
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tion was the hurricane which deſolated a great part 
of Europe, and convulſed the foundations of Civil 
Society, and it has been no more in our power to 
reſiſt its effects than thoſe of a tornado, or an earth- 
quake. The only difference between the two caſes 
is, that in natural evils prevention is as much out of 
the power of mortals, as refiſtance—but in thofe 
that are moral, much is left to the foreſight and 
prudence of man, who may frequently controul 
cauſes, though he may be totally unable to repel 
effects. If the Nations of Europe, by the aid of 
that preventive wiſdom, which is one of the choiceſt 
gifts of heaven, had timely diſcovered the real 
nature and tendency of the French Revolution, 
and the fatal intereſt they had from the firſt in that 
event—if they had reflected that, conſidering the 
diſorganizing principles on which that Revolution 
was founded, it was in the nature of things im- 
poſſible that 1t ſhould advance to maturity, without 
involving France in anarcliy, and that it was equally 
impoſſible for ſuch a Country as France to be in- 
volved in anarchy, without expoſing the ſaſety and 
diſturbing the peace of every Country within the 


reach of her extenfive influence—if they had duly 


conſidered that, notwithſtanding the obvious policy 
of avoiding to excite too ſoon the alarm of other 
Countries, the moſt convincing proofs exiſted that 


the authors and promoters of the Revolution had 
formed a ſettled deſign to give the principles on 


which it was founded an uniyerſal operation, and to 
accompliſh 


. 


accompliſh the deſtruction of all eftabliſhed Govern- 
ments, which they invariably repreſented as tyran- 
nical and oppreſſive *—if they had attended to the 

acts 


* In proof of this I might cite the conſtant tenar of their 
ſpeeches and tranſactions, their declaration of the Rights of 
Man, as well as the reſt of their new Conſtitution, all which 
confirm in the ſtrongeſt manner the following deſcription given 
of the Revolution by Malounet: This Revolution has had a 
peculiar character which belongs to no other; that of general- 
ifing its principles, of applying them to. every nation, every 
country, every Government.” But I ſhall content myſelf with 
referring to the fitting of the Aﬀembly on the 19th of June, 
1790, when a diſaffeed Pruffian, Anarcharfis Claots, appeared 
at the bar of the National Aſſembly, at the head of a motley 


group, profeſſing to conſiſt of deputies from all nations in the 


world, dreſſed in the habit of their reſpecti ve Countries; when 
this their Orator, in the name of the whole human race, deli- 
vered-a petition, which was received by the Aſſembly with uni- 
yerſal applauſe. This petition repreſented the approaching feſ- 
tival of the 14th of July as that of the whole human race---it 
ſtated that the trumpet which ſounded the reſurrection of a great 
Nation, had reſounded to the four corners of the Earth, and that 
the chorus of 25 millions of freemen had awakened the Nations 
long buried in flavery---that a number of ſtrangers from all parts 
of the earth aſked leave to range themſelves in the field of Mars 
(where the feſtival was appointed to be holden) in the confi- 
dence that their Countries, though now in chains, would one day 
be free by the influence of the unſhaken courage and philoſophi- 
cal laws of France---that the people were every where under the 
yoke of Dictators who called themſelves Sovereigns in defiance 
of French principles---and that it would be a leſſon for Deſpots, 
and afford comfort for unfortunate Nations, to learn, from the pe- 
titioners, that the firſt Nation in Europe was aſſembling its ſtand- 
ards, and had given the fignal of happineſs to both worlds. 
It 
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acts of injuſtice, towards thoſe foreign Powers 
whoſe reſentment was leaſt to be dreaded, which 


diſtinguiſhed the early ſtages of the Revolution, 
and which announced what might be expected from 


It will not ſuffice to attempt, according to cuſtom, to get rid 
of ſach a ſcene by turning it into ridicule. For however ridi- 


culous it may appear to ſome, particularly when it is known 
that the Petitioners were Frenchmen dreſſed up for their charac- 


ter from the Opera Houſe, the ſcene itſclf was truly important, 


as it diſplayed in the ſtrongeſt manner the real character of the 
Revolution, and the diſpoſition of the Aſſembly itſelf with re- 
gard to foreign Countries, and was in reality an attack on the 
independence of all States. If the Houſe of Commons were to 
receive with approbation and encouragement, or to receive at 
all, a like deputation (no matter whether real or fititious) from 
other Countries, complaining of the tyranny of their Govern- 
ment, and ſoliciting relief, what could we expect but to be en- 
gaged in War in conſequence of ſo groſs an inſult on foreign 
Powers: or if either Houſe of the Britiſh Parliament had liſtened 
with filent commiſeration to the complaints of the cruelly per- 
ſecuted Clergy or Nobles of France, the moſt violent outcry 
would have been inſtantly raiſed by the friends of the Revolu- 
tion, and the National Aſſembly would have conſidered ſuch a 
conduct as an act of the groſſeſt aggreſſion, and as juſt cauſe for 
immediate War.---But according to the new Syſtem, a ſet of Re- 
volutionary uſurpers, becauſe they aſſume the pretext and act 
in the name of liberty, are not only authorized to commit every 
ſpecies of crime, and even regicide itſelf at home, but to inſult, 
menace, and diſturb all mankind, while thoſe Governments 
which are founded on ancient and lawful title, and whoſe au- 
thority is conſecrated by time, have no right to be either of- 
fended or alarmed, and fo far from being entitled to the juſt 
and natural privilege of retaliation, muſt not take the leaſt pre- 
caution to preſerve themſelves or their ſtates from the fate in- 
tended them by the diſpenſers of freedom. 
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it, ſhould it ever arrive at maturity—if in ſhort, 
they had liſtened to the prophetic warnings of Mr. 
Burke, which have been literally accompliſhed, and 
to that deſcription of this unexampled Revolution 
which he gave fo early as the year 1790, and which 
experience has fo fatally proved to be perfe&ly ac- 
curate—if, under the influence of ſuch ſalutary im · 
preſſions, they had interfered to ſtop the progreſs of 
an evil which was ſo general in its nature, and 
which threatened to produce ſuch fatal conſe- 
quences, Europe would at this time have been, 
in all probability, in a ſtate of repoſe and ſecurity. 
And they had as much right to interfere for ſuch a 
purpoſe, as a man has to deſtroy the eggs of a 
ſerpent, or as the inhabitants of a village have to 
extinguiſh a fire in a neighbour's houſe the moment 
it is diſcovered ; particularly if the occupier ſhould 
appear, from intoxication, or any other caufe, re- 
gardleſs of the ſafety of his own dwelling, and, ſtill 
more, if he ſhould have ſhown ſymptoms of malice 
-againſt the whole neighbourhood. The ſupreme 
and paramount law of ſelf-preſervation would have 
fully juſtified ſuch an interference. For though every 
State has undoubtedly an abſolute and excluſive 
rizht to regulate its own domeſtic affairs, and there- 
fore a Revolution does not, of itfelf, authorize any 
foreign interference whatever, yet when a Revolu- 
tion like that of France, inſtead of being con- 
fined in its principles and its objects to the Country 


where it takes place, ſeeks to extend its influence 
and 
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and to interfere with and moleſt other States, it 
cannot be doubted that all States have a right to 
join in order to cruſh it, before it can acquire 
ſtrength to accompliſh its deſtructive projects. 
This principle is fully confirmed by Vattel, in a 
paſſage which I have quoted on a former occafion— 
« If then there be any where a Nation of a reſtleſs 
and miſchievous diſpoſition, always ready to injure 
others, to traverſe their deſigns, and to raiſe do- 
meſtic troubles, it is not to be doubted that all 
have a right to join, in order to repreſs, chaſtiſe, and 
put it ever after out of its power to injure them *”” 
— but I do not, for my preſent purpoſe, want fo 
much as is contained in that paſſage—for the inter- 
ference I contend for, would not have been hoſtile 
to the French Nation, but only to a faction of that 
Nation, and friendly to its lawful - Government 
and to the numerous party of Royaliſts; and Mr. 
Fox, in a ſpeech made by him on the occafion of 
the reſtoration of the Prince of Orange, admitted 
that where there are two parties in a Country, one 
of them hoſtile, and the other friendly to us, we 
have a right to interfere in ſupport of that which is 


friendly +. 


But it would not anſwer the purpoſe of the 
opponents of Adminiſtration to conſider the queſ- 


* Vartte), B. 1, C. 4: 


1 I have extracted this apt quotation from an ineſtimable 
work, recently publiſhed, entitled, An Hiſtorical Eſſay on the 
Ambition and Conqueſts of France,” p. 197. 
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tion, reſpecting the origin and cauſes of the War, 
upon ſo large a ſcale. They ſtudiouſly decline all 
notice of the cloſe and unavoidable connection 
between the French Revolution and the War, and 
of the facts and arguments, by which the latter has 
been proved, with mathematical precifion and cer- 
tainty, to have been produced by the former. In- 
ſtead of thus viewing the ſubje& en grand, they 
are perpetually exerciſing their ingenuity, either in 
inventing other cauſes to which they aſcribe the 
War, but which had no more to do in producing 
it, than the remoteſt events recorded in hiſtory ; or 
in quibbling, about ſome minutiæ of forms, which: 
were as inferior to its real cauſes, as the undulatigg 
motion of a placid ſea to the mountainous billows 
of the tempeſtuous ocean. Even in points of form, 
we have neglected nothing in our power to preſerve 
and to reſtore Peace. But it is found neceſſary to 
throw all the odium of the War upon Miniſters, 


and to prevail upon the public to think, that both 


its exiſtence and its continuance are to be aſcribed 
to their fault. In purſuit of this obje& it is the 
policy of Oppoſition. to inculcate, as a general prin- 
ciple, that Minifters are prone to War, eager to en- 
gage 1n it without a cauſe, and obſtinate to perſiſt 
in it without neceſſity. Nothing can more effectu- 
ally promote the ends of party than the prevalence 
of ſuch an opinion; which cannot exiſt without 
creating a prepoſſefſion and a prejudice, extremely 
unfavourable to the exertions of Government, and 

calculated 
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calculated to deprive it of that public confidence, 
which is eſſential to the energy of its conduct and 
the ſucceſs of its meaſures. If the Country could 
be prevailed on to adopt this opinion, as a general 
principle, it would be eaſily perſuaded to apply it to 
every exiſting caſe of hoſtility ; it would be ready 
to lend a willing ear to all the cavils of fation—it 
would be even diſpoſed, of its own accord, to yiew 
with jealouſy and ſuſpicion the unavoidable con- 
tinuance of a War, of the juſtice and neceſſity of 
which it had been fully convinced ;—and it would, 
at length, be prevailed on to diſtruſt the conviction 
of its own mind, and the evidence of its own ſenſes, 
reſpecting the queſtion of aggreſſion, of which, at 
the time, it did not entertain the ſmalleſt doubt, 
By neceſſary conſequence its ſupport of Government 
would become weak, wavering, and ineffectual, and 
it would be prevented from enjoying thoſe ad - 
vantages which a prompt, vigorous, and deciſive 
exertion of its ſpirit and reſources, could not fail to 
inſure, 7 


It cannot, therefore, be a matter of wonder, that 
this imputed diſpoſition of Miniſters in favour of 
War, ſhould be one of the favourite topics of 
Oppoſition—a theme on which they are perpetually 
deſcanting—nay, the ground-work of all their rea- 
ſoning. If you were to examine their moſt laboured , 
arguments, if you were to ſcrutinize a ſpeech of 


Mr. Fox relative to the War, or the publication 
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of Mr. Erſkine on that ſubje&, you would find 
that the reaſoning, both of one and the other, 
is indebted for all its ſpeciouſneſs to the ſup- 
poſition, that War is the intereſt and the 
choice of Miniſters. But before we ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be prevailed on to adopt an opi- 
nion, which is capable of producing ſuch ſerious 
conſequences, it ſurely behoves us to inquire how 
far it is compatible with the ſituation, intereſts, 
and character of thoſe to whom it relates; nor 
ſhould we give it any place in our minds, unleſs 
we are convinced, not only that it is applicable as 
a general principle, but that it may juſtly be ap- 
plied to thoſe Councils of his Majeſty, which have 
had the direction of public affairs during the mo- 
mentous conteſt in which we are actually en- 


gaged. 


Without adverting to other Countries, the Exe- 
cutive Government of this Country has every poſ- 
fible inducement to deprecate a ſtate of War, and 
to defire eagerly a reſtoration of tranquillity when- 
ever it has been interrupted. Nor is it neceſſary to 
aſcribe this diſpoſition to the ſuperior intereſt which 
that branch of Government itſelf undoubtedly 
poſſeſſes 1n the public welfare, (which is not only 
endangered, but unavoidably injured by War); but 
the ſituation of thoſe by whoſe advice it acts, 
conduces, in the ſtrongeſt manner, to inſpire them 
with the ſame diſpoſition. The forms of the Britiſh 
4 Cons 
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Conſtitution, particularly according to its modern 
practice, give occaſion to ſo many clogs and im- 
pediments to the vigorous proſecution of a War, 
and expoſe the Miniſters of the Crown, at ſuch a 
time, to ſo many embarraffinents, that the native 
ſpirit of the Britiſh people affords the beſt, if not 
the only ſecurity, that the honour and intereſts of 
the Nation ſhall not be ſacriſiced by a tame ſub- 
miſſion to infults and injuries from foreign Powers. 
But when that ſpirit ſubſides into an impatience for 
Peace, which it is apt very ſoon to do, particularly if 
che War be not immediately ſucceſsful, the ſituation 
of Miniſters then becomes arduous and embarraſſing, 
beyond all powers of deſcription. Oppoſition, ſtudi- 
ous to promote their own power, and to encreaſe 
their own conſequence, are ever ready to flatter the 
public foibles, and, taking advantage of a daily 
encreaſing wiſh for Peace, do not fail to render it 
ſubſervient to their grand object. Then is it that 
Miniſters are haraſſed and thwarted, badgered and 
goaded, menaced and vilified, in ſuch a manner, 
that it ſhould ſeem impoſſible for any one in his 
ſenſes to envy them their ſituations. Nor could 
any thing but a ſenſe of the important truſt they 
have undertaken to perform, and a conſciouſneſs of 
rectitude, ſupport them under difficulties ſo weighty 
and complicated as they have then to ſuſtain. 
Every meaſure propoſed by them, however wiſe, 
however neceflary, nay, in proportion to its wiſdom 
and neceſſity, is ſure to be encountered with violent 
oppoſition, Their conduct in every particular is 
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invariably ſubjected to the groſſeſt miſrepreſention. 
Much as they ſtand in need of all poſſible aid and 
fupport, they have not a chance even for common 
candour. They are called upon to anſwer for 
events, they are made reſponſible for the ſeaſons 
and the elements, for the effects of climate and the 
ravages of diſeaſe. Every failure and diſaſter is 
laid to their charge, while they are allowed no 
credit for ſucceſs, which is attributed rather to 
mere chance or good fortune, than to their vigi- 
lance, activity, or management. In ſhort, they 
are obliged to fight their way inch by inch, and 
have a much ſeverer combat to ſuſtain with party at 
home, than with the enemy abroad, 


How then, unleſs Miniſters are compoſed of 
different materials from the reſt of the world 
unleſs, like ſalamanders, their element is fire—how 
can they be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a predilection ſor 
War! How can it be imagined that, in order to 
plunge the Country in a ſtate ſo irkſome to them- 
ſelves, they ſhould be eager to ſeek for grounds of 
quarrel; or that, being involved in ſuch a ſtate, 
they ſhould be pertinacious in rejefting any fair 
and practicable means of accommodation! Is it 
not much more to be apprehended, that, for their 
own eaſe, quiet, and advantage, they ſhould be 
anxious to preſerve or to reſtore Peace, even at the 
expence of the honour and intereſts of the State ? 
[nftead of their having any inducement to wiſh for 
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a ſituation, in appearance, fo little to be coveted a 
that of War, every motive by which they can be 
ſuppoſed to be actuated has a tendency directly the 
reverſe. Whether they be under the influence of 
perſonal ambition, (which, in a proper ſenſe, is an 
honourable and uſeful impulſe), or whether they 
be engaged in the ignoble purſuit of popularity, 
War is alike hoſtile to their views. If they be 
ſuſpected of an immoderate attachment to office, 
nothing elſe can be ſo unfavourable to their withes 
as an interruption of Peace : of this Oppoſition are 
ſo well convinced, that they always take advantage 
of a time of War to make their grand attack upon 
Adminiſtration; and, in order to promote the 
fucceſs of that attack, they repreſent it as an 
eſtabliſhed maxim, that the Minifter who begins 
the War never concludes it. | 


Many and great are the inconveniences which 
unavoidably reſult from this practice of embar- 
raſſing the Executive Government, in time of War. 
It cannot fail, at leaſt, to impede the ſucceſs of 
our arms. It creates diſunion and diſſention at 
home; it inſpires the enemy with confidence, and 
renders him bold and enterprizing in hoſtility, 
haughty and unreaſonable in negotiation. It ope- 
rates as an encroachment on ſome of the moſt 
valuable Prerogatives of the Crown, which it not 
only deprives of their beneficial energy, but reduces 
almoſt to a pugatory form; and it thereby violates 
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the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, and endangers the 
liberties of the ſubject, of which the Regal Prero- 
gatives are, to the full, as neceſſary a ſecurity as the 
privileges of Parhament. For Oppoſition, rather 
than not avail themſelves of every advantage which 
their Parliamentary fitvation affords them, endea- 
vour to ſnatch the Crown itſeff from the Royal 
Brow, in order to place it on the table of the 
Houſe of Commons. Such a conduct tends even 
to degrade Parliament itſelf in the eyes of the 
people; who find ĩt difficult to preſerve their reſ- 
| ped for that auguſt body, when they ſee that every 
ſuggeſtion of party, however unfounded or fri- 
volous, however impertinent, perverſe, or factious, 
though unable to influence its reſolves, can always 
command its time, and engage its moſt ſerious and 
earneſt deliberations *: or, which is ſtill worſe, 

when 


What cat be ſaid when at a criſis ſo urgent as the preſent, 
It is in the power of Oppoſition, at their pleaſure, to engage for 
many hours the time of Miniſters, and the attention of Parliament, 
in diſcuſſing a propoſal to ſolicit the interference of the Crown 
with an Ally, deſerving of the utmoſt reſpect and confidence, 
for the purpoſe of obtaining the releaſe of a priſoner of War ; a 


man totally unconnected with this Country, and, far from hav- 


ing any claim upon our gratitude, deſerving our deepeſt reſent- 
ment for the bittereſt injury, accompanied, not only with a 
breach of hoſpitality, but with ſuch a violation of that tempo- 
Tary allegiance which attaches upon reſidence, as would have 
ſubjected him to the penalties of High Treaſon ; a man---who' 
has no recommendation, unleſs it be thought a recommendation 
to have preached © the ſacred right of inſurrection, to have been 
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when they ſee that the Legiſlative character, with 
which the members of Oppoſition are inveſted, and 
the ſacred freedom of debate, under which they 
ſhelter themſelves, can be made ſubſervient to the 
execrable purpoſe of corrupting the public principle, 
of creating diſaffection, of encouraging a contempt 
for the laws, and of thoſe by whom the laws are 
made and executed, and even of exciting to inſur- 
rection, bloodſhed, and Civil War. I am ſorry to 
ſay, that inſtances of this kind are to be found in 
the annals of the laſt Parliament. Theſe are ſtrong 
charges, but they are authorized by well-known 
facts. The times call upon every honeſt man to 
ſpeak out. I would not fay ſo much under the 
cover of concealment : it would not be manly—it 
would not be candid. And the perſons of whom I 


a traitor to his Sovereign, and an original promoter of 
1 Revolution, that has, not only involved his own Country in 
ruin, bat expoſed every Country to a fimilar fate! Who 
can refrain from regretting ſuch a waſte of valuable time, as 
could neither be atoned for by the ſound reaſoning and convinc- 
ing eloquence of a Pitt and a Windham, nor by the rejection 
of the ridiculous and impertinent propoſal by an immenſe ma- 
Jority ? 

It may not be generally known that M. de la Fayette, the un- 
worthy object of the above propoſal, who, while he had the cuſ- 
tody of his Royal Maſter, and his beauteous and dignified Queen, 
treated them with inſulting brutality, when theſe unfortunate 
Perſonages eſcaped from their priſon in the Thuilleries, iſſued a 
general order to all the Departments and Municipalities of 
France to dmploy all the means in their power to arreſt the un- 
happy fugitives, pledging his own reſponſibility to ſanction 
the baſe, the barbarous and treaſonable act, which was perpe- 
trated by the infamous Drouet. 
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ſpeak ſo freely will, ſurely, be the laſt to ſuggeſt, that 
the conduct of public men ought not to be brought 
to the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, or be diſcuſſed with the 
utmoſt freedom. 


Without, however, meaning to dwell on the 
various inconveniences reſulting to the State from 
the practices to which I allude, it ſuffices for my 
purpoſe to have ſhown, that ſuch practices tend, 
by the operation of every motive by which mankind 
are uſually influenced, to excite in Minifters ſuch 
an averſion from War, as may be extremely un- 
favourable to the ſafety, honour, and real proſperity 
of the Country. 


But never had a Miniſtry ſuch temptations to 
indulge, at any riſk, a pacific diſpoſition, as at the 
commencement of the preſent War. Never had a 
Miniſter ſuch powerful inducements as Mr. Pitt, 
to avoid, by all poſſible means, an interruption of 
tranquillity. I need not furely recal to your re- 
collection the gloomy, critical, and alarming ſtate 
of public affairs, when that gentleman was ho- 
noured with the moſt efficient and reſponſible ſitua- 
tion in his Majeſty's Executive Councils. Neither 
can it be neceffary to remind you of the brilliant 
ſucceſs which has attended his endeavours to reſtore 
the finances of the Country, and to place its 
credit on a firm and durable baſis. But that ſuc- 
ceſs, which was in a rapidly progreſſive ſtate at the 
breaking out of hoſtilities, depended for its con- 
tinuance on the preſervation of Peace. Is it poſſible 
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to conceive a ſtronger motive to excite in a Mi- 
niſter the utmoſt reluctance to engage in War? 
Could any thing more powerfully impel him to 
ſhun, by every practicable expedient, a ſtate of 
hoſtility, than the conſideration that it was ſure to 
interrupt, and likely to fruſtrate, the. operation of 
meaſures neareſt his heart. Meaſures which had 
anſwered his moſt ſanguine expectations, and which, 
beſides involving in their iſſue the proſperity of the 
Country, were inſeparably connected with thoſe 
perſonal feelings that excite the livelieſt intereſt in 
the human breaſt. No one who judges of the 
conduct of men by the principles of human nature, 
or by the ordinary motives of human actions, will 
readily believe that a Miniſter, ſo circumſtanced, 
was deſirous of precipitating the Country into an 
unnecefiary War; or, in other words, that he was 
ſolicitous to blaſt his faireſt hopes, to deſtroy the 
moſt ſubſtantial pillar of his fame, and utterly to 
deface the brigheſt ornament of his adminiſtration. 
This is a caſe wherein either the evidence or the 
preſumption would be amply ſufficient to bring 
conviction to the mind, reſpecting the queſtion of 
aggreſſion; but when the evidence and the pre- 
{ſumption ſo ſtrongly corroborate each other, wha 
but the moſt credulous and unreflecting dupe can 
expect credit for ſincerity, when he profefles to 


believe that the guilt of aggreſſion lies at our 
door? b 


The ſame reaſons, both of a general and particu- 
lar nature, which had fo powerful a tendency to 
K 2 induce 
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induce Miniſters to deprecate the exiſtenee of the 
War, muſt operate with redoubled force in making 
them anxious for its termination. On whom does 
the War, with all its train of inconveniences, bear 
ſo hard as on thoſe who haye the conduct of it, 
and on whom of courſe it impoſes difficulties which 
no other deſcription of perſons can experience ? 
Who can haye ſo much reaſon to regret its conti- 
nuance, as they who have to encounter the arduous 
and inyidious taſk of providing the negeflary 
ſupplies for its proſecution, and who incur the 
odium of adding largely to the immenſe bulk of 
the national debt, and of encreaſing the heavy load 
of public burdens? Who are likely to feel fa 
pungently, and to regret ſo deeply, the neceſſity of 
accumulating the incumbrances of the State, as 
they on whom that neceſſity impoſes the cruel 
mortification of being obliged to counteract, at 
the very- moment of ſucceſs, their pwn plans for 
the reduction of thoſe incumbrances? But I am 
really alhamed of having employed ſo much time 
in illuſtrating a matter that is, of itſelf, ſo extremely 
obvious, 


1 appears then, upon a fair and candid enquiry, 
that the opinion which is ſo aſſiduouſly cultivated 
for party purpoſes, and which we are too apt to 
adopt without conſideration, that the propenſity of 
Miniſters is for War, is fraught with abſurdity, 
ſince the diſpoſition it ſuppoſes is at variance with 
thoſe feelings which, being founded in nature, may 
be conſidered as affording the ſureſt teſt whereby to 
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Judge of the motives of human conduct. Inſtead 


of there being any ſolid foundation for ſuch an 
opinion, there is every reaſon to conclude, that the 
ſtrong bent of Britiſh Miniſters lies quite the other 
way ; and that, inſtead of ſeeking for War, every 
conſideration arifing from their fituation in office 
muſt induce them, by all the means in their power, 
and almoſt at any riſk, to avoid a ſtate of hoſtility, 
and ſtill more to accelerate a return of Peace when- 
ever it has been interrupted, Theſe motives to 
cultivate a pacific diſpoſition are ſo powerful, that 
they might almoſt be expected to counterat a 
peculiarity of character of an oppoſite tendency, 
But fo far from the preſent Miniſters of the Crown 
being diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a peculiarity, that the 
moſt reſponſible, becauſe certainly the moſt effi- 
cient, of thoſe Miniſters has, (as I have ſhown), 
ſtaked the grand objects of his political life upon a 
{ſyſtem ſo decidedly pacific, that its ſucceſs could 
not fail to be interrupted by the ſlighteſt rumour 
of hoſtility. Nor has it ever been doubted, that the 
other Miniſters who came into office with him have 
coincided in all his views, and co-operated cordially 
in all his meaſures. And I believe it will be too 
much, even for the Oppoſition, to maintain, that the 
Duke of Portland and his friends would hare 
joined, or even ſupported, an Adminiſtration which 
they ſaw diſpoſed to plunge the Country in an 


unjuſt and unneceſſary War, 


I am fully aware of the illiberal conſtructions to 
which every one is expoſed who urges any thing 
- 4 that 
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that can operate as a juſtification of Miniſters; and 
i know that under ſuch an impreffion many perſons 
fuffer themſelves to be reſtrained, by a kind of falſe 
delicacy, from expreſſing their real ſentiments in 
favour of men in power. But it is time to lay 
afide falſe delicacy in regard to all who have any 
concern in public affairs, and to deal even-handed 
juſtice both to Minifters and their opponents. The 
preſervation of the State depends upon the preva- 
tence of a juſt opinion, both of perſons and things; 
and it is the duty of every one to come forward, 
and avow himfelf, in reſpe& of both, in a manly 
and explicit manner. He muſt, indeed, poſſeſs a 
fordid foul, who, at ſuch a time, can ſuffer any 
perſonal eonſiderations whatever to bias his judg- 
ment, or to ſuperſede thoſe feelings which a criſis 
tike the preſent ought to inſpire Conſcious as I am 
that the influence of thoſe feelings can alone direct 
my pen, I ſhall not be reſtrained either by that un- 
willingneſs to give offence, which, as a general 
diſpoſition, I hope ever to cultivate, or by a fear 
of reſentment, which, when it is at variance with 
duty, I hope ever to deſpiſe, from continuing to 
difplay the conduct of Oppoſition in what I think 
its proper colours. Nor ſhall any dread of miſ- 
conſtruction prevent me from declaring, that with- 
out indiſcriminately approving (as I have already 
and frequently intimated) of the entire ſyſtem of 
the preſent Adminiſtration, I think they poſſeſs 
the juſteft claim to the confidence of the Country ; 
and that the efcape of the Country from the worſt of 
evils depends upon their continuing to poſſeſs that 
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confidence: that in talents and integrity, in perſonal 
diſintereſtedneſs, in affiduity of application, in 
ardour for the public welfare, they, at leaſt, can vie 
with any Adminiſtration recorded in the Britiſh 
hiſtory : and, (which is a conſideration never to be 
overlooked in forming an eftimate of public men}, 
that their perſonal characters and private lives 
afford a valuable pledge for the rectitude of their 
public conduct, and the purity of their political 
views. In addition to this ſincere and deliberate opi- 
nion of the preſent Adminiſtration in the aggregate, 
an anxious ſolicitude for the fate of my native ſoil, 
with which all my hopes on this ſide of the grave are 
embarked, impels me to declare, that I confider Mr. 
Pitt as poſſeſſing ſtronger claims to Britiſh gratitude 
than could, with propriety, be urged by any of his 
predeceſſors that the ſervices rendered by him, 
and which raiſed the Country from the moſt adverſe | 
ſtate, to the higheſt pinnacle of Proſperity, have en- 
abled it, not only to maintain itſelf under the moſt | 
arduous conflict in which it was ever engaged, but to | 
acquire that ſuperiority of force which we happily 
poſſeſs over the enemy that his capacious, firm, and 
dauntleſs mind ſeems to have been formed for ef- 
fecting our deliverance from the dangers of the 
preſent unexampled Criſis that, in ſhort, he is the | 
SHEET ANCHOR of the Country—For Gop's as 
BEWARE LEST YOU LOSE THAT ANCHOR. | 


It is before ſtated, that the grand object of all 
the ads and cabals of Oppoſition is to render Mi- 
aifters unpopular ; and that, for this purpoſe, un- 
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ceaſing pains are taken to excite genefal belief that 
they are prone to War. Perhaps you will aſk, is 
then the Britiſh Nation become ſo unwarlike—ſo 
fearful of danger—ſo deftitute of ſtrength and re- 
ſources—ſo unconſcious of ſpirit, fortitude, and 
energy—that the ready way to depreciate its rulers 
in its opinion, is to repreſent them as diſpoſed to 
indulge that martial ardour by which the Country 
has frequently reaped, not merely great heroic fame, 


but much ſolid conſequence, and much laſting 


advantage. Far be it from me to entertain ſuch a 
thought. The true old Britiſh ſpirit is ſtill what it 
ever has been. But, without ſuppoſing Britons to 
have degenerated without ſuppoſing them leſs 
ready than ever to face the greateſt danger, and to 
revenge the ſlighteſt inſult, they may, nay, they 
ought to deteſt a Miniſter who would raſhly plunge 
them into a War; and their good ſenſe would impel 
them to do ſo, as much as their ſpirit would 
make them deſpiſe a timid and puſillanimous Mi- 
miſter, who would facrifice their honour, or their 
intereſts, to the preſervation of Peace. But, not- 
withſtanding the ſoundneſs of Britiſh judgment, 
which I deem to be more cool, more ma- 
tured, and more under the influence of refteftion 
than that of any other people in the world, 
and which was never more ſtrongly pronounced 
than in favour of the preſent War, it ihould 
be remembered, that our countrymen partake of 
human nature, and conſequently that they quickly 
become weary of a fituation which cannot fail to 
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be irkſome and diſagreeable. War, therefore, ſoon 
excites their diſguſt ; and the conductors of it are 
eaſily rendered the objects of their ſuſpicion. Theſe 
feelings are greatly heightened by the effects of the 
funding ſyſtem, particularly at the great extent 
to which it has been carried; and they are affi- 
duouſly encouraged and ftimulated by the arts of 
Party, to which a ſtate of hoſtility affords innu- 
merable advantages. Thus, without the leaſt diſ- 
paragement of the ſpirit of Britons, it is undoubt- 
edly true that they are in danger of forgetting for 
the moment that Peace, if purchaſed at the ex- 
pence of honour and ſecurity, is a much greater 
evil than War, becauſe it leaves us expoſed to all 
the miſchiefs which it is the proper object of War 
to prevent. Having for ſome time experienced 
the inconveniences, and being tremblingly alive 
to all the apprehenſions, which in a great commer- 
cial country, dependent on credit, are inſeparable 
from a ſtate of War, they are too apt to make every 
other conſideration give way to an impatience for 
repoſe; and even to ſacrifice, to the unfounded 
hope, and the unſubſtantial appearance of Peace, 
what is neceſſary to its reality and enjoyment. 
Like a young girl, who, liſtening only to the ſug- 
geſtions of her fancy, which is ſure to paint every 
thing in conformity to her wiſhes, ruſhes blindly 
into wedlock, without conſidering that the object 
of her choice may prove the inſtrument of her 
ruin, and the miſery of her life. 
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You muſt excuſe me if I ſuggeſt in this place, 
that, of all claſſes of men, the mercantile intereſt is 
moſt ſubje& to thoſe ſudden alarms and apprehen- 
ſions, which induce a blind and inconſiderate im- 
patience to get rid of War, almoſt on any terms. 
Feeling more ſenſibly than others the immediate 
and unavoidable inconveniences of War, and ſeeing 
only in the bright perſpective of Peace thoſe advan- 
tages which are inſtantaneous to none but them- 
ſelves, gentlemen of this deſcription are apt too 
eaſily to forget that if Peace be deſtitute of a ſolid 
foundation, its benefits will be tranfient, and its 
permanent effects will be more ruinous to them 
than to any other part of the Community. 


Suffer me to admoniſh you of the extreme ab- 
ſurdity, as well as of the ruinous conſequences, of 
giving way to thoſe panics, to which a wealthy and 
commercial people are moſt expoſed, and which 
tend directly to produce the miſchief that is moſt 
apprehended. If your perſons were called out to a 
ſervice of danger you would be as bold as lions, but 
the moſt diſtant apprehenſion reſpecting your pro- 
perty and your commerce unmans you quite, and 
deprives you not only of your fortitude, but alſo 
of your judgment, diſcretion, and prudence. You 
communicate the contagious impulſe from one to 
another, until alarm increaſes into deſponden- 
.cy—your boding fancy preſents to the mind the 
moſt gloomy pictures of bankruptcy and ruin and 
all 
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all the while it is more than probable that the 
danger conſiſts altogether in the fear. 


The miſchiefs ariſing from the prevalence of ſuch 
a diſpoſition for alarm are great beyond conception. 
Credit, both public and private, receives an imme- 
diate and ſenſible injury. The funds, which are 
too much conſidered as the teſt of national proſ- 
perity, ſuffer a ſerious depreciation, and the effect 
of unfounded apprehenfions becomes the cauſe of 
real danger. Our energy is palſied, and our ſpirit 
of exertion apparently extinguiſhed. And while 
we magnify, beyond all bounds, thoſe dangers that 
appear to be immediate, and which would inſtantly 
vaniſh before a little reſolution, we loſe fight of 
thoſe that are diſtant, but which, if not anticipated 
by ſeaſonable prevention, will advance with the 
certainty of time, and prove too much for all our 
exertions effectually to encounter. 


This diſpoſition to indulge frivolous alarm, which, 
though it chiefly predominates in the mercantile 
claſs, extends too much to all clafſes of the com- 
munity, points out to the Enemy in what manner 
he can moſt effectually diftreſs and injure us. To 
this may be attributed thoſe menaces and prepara- 
tions for an invaſion, which keep us in conſtant 
agitation, but which are rendered ſarmidable only 
by our own apprehenfions. Prepared as we ought 
to be, and as, happily, we are (thanks tothe precau- 
8 L 2 tions 
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tions and perſevering vigilance of Government, in 
ſpite of the obſtacles thrown in its way by the 
Oppoſition) the idea of an invaſion ſhould not 
inſpire us with the ſmalleſt dread. But while the 
reality is calculated rather to excite emotions of 
diſdain than of terror, we have ſuffered the idea to 
produce effects, which would have been attended 
with the moſt ſerious conſequences, had they not 
been counteracted by the wiſe and ſalutary meaſure, 


adopted by the Privy Council, and ſince ſanctioned 
by Parliament. 


Nor are the enemies at home leſs ready to take ad- 
vantage of our unneceſſary fears, from which they 
derive too favourable an opportunity to be neglected 
for embarraſſing Government. When panic has 
taken poſſeſſion of the public mind, we are ſure 
to find the Oppoſition buſily employed in painting 
every thing in the blackeſt colours, in magnifying 
every real cauſe for alarm, in ſuggeſting others that 
are imaginary, and in endeavouring to prevent the 
Nation from recovering its firmneſs and energy. 
It is impoſſible that the late events reſpecting the 
Bank, and the conduct of Oppoſition on that occa- 
fion, ſhould not here preſent themſelves to your 
thoughts. Ry the operation of one of thoſe panics to 
which I have alluded, a run took place on the Bank, 
which threatened in a ſhort time almoſt to drain it 
of its ſpecie. The Executive Government wiſely 
ſtepped in, at the critical moment, and preſerved 

both 
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both the Bank and the Nation from ſo great a ca- 
lamity ; and the meaſure which was adopted for that 
purpoſe has been declared by Parliament to have 
been founded in neceſſity. That meaſure, though 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, was nevertheleſs calculated to 
ſuperadd another alarm to that which before exiſted, 
unleſs it could be proved, to the ſatisfaction of the 
public, that in reality it afforded no juſt ground for 
apprehenfion. A Parliamentary inveſtigation was 
therefore inſtituted, and the reſult has been that the 
Bank is not only ſolvent, but wealthy, and that it 
poſſeſſes a large ſurplus beyond what is ſufficient 
to meet every demand that could be made upon it; 
although it has been found neceſſary, for the fake of 
the public, to ſuſpend a compliance with thoſe im- 
mediate and unuſual demands for ſpecie which were 
brought againſt it—not in the way, or for the purpoſes 
of buſineſs—nor under any doubt of its ſolidity but 
for the purpoſe of being hoarded and thereby taken 
entirely out of circulation, and under the influence 
of a prepoſterous and greatly exaggerated fear of 
invaſion, The circumſtances of the Bank being 
proved to be ſo flouriſhing, it was natural that con- 
fidence ſhould revive, and that the ſecondary panic 
ſhould entirely ſubſide. Theſe effe&s have, happily, 
in a great meaſure, been produced. But it cannot 
be forgotten that the Oppoſition have done all in 
their power to prevent a revival of confidenceand cou- 
rage, and have ſeized the opportunity to endeavour 
to inflict a wound on the national credit, and to re- 


preſent 
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preſent a meaſure, which incidental and collateral 
circumſtances had rendered neceſſary, even for the 
protection of the intereſts of each individual public 
creditor, as a violation of public faith, and almoſt 
as an act of National Bankruptcy . So barefaced 

and 


That the Ruling Powers in France both know and acknow- 
ledge the value of the ſervices they have derived from the Oppoh- 
tion in this Country, and particularly on this occaſion, is evident 
from the following paragraph extracted from the Redacteur, the 
paper immediately and avowedly under the influence of the Direc- 
tory. Private letters from London of the iſt of March ſtate, that 
the ferment occaſioned by the ſuſpenſion of payments at the Bank, 
is now at its height, and that the ſtrength of Oppoſition en- 
creaſes with the embarraſiments of Government.” The recent 
declaration aſcribed in the public prints to Mr. Fox, that in his 
opinion the injury ſuſtained by public credit could not be re- 
moved during the War, nor even by a Peace, unleſs that event 
ſhould take place very ſoon, will doubtlefs ſtrengthen the confi- 
dence which the Directory ſeem to place, and with good reaſon, 
in the exertions of that gentleman and his friends. Be that, 
however, as it may, I wouid put it cooly to the conſideration of 
that gentleman, whether he conceives ſuch a declaration calcu- 
Tated to accelerate the return of Peace, which he ſtates to be ſo 
immediately neceſſary, or whether it is not more likely to ſtimu- 
late our enemies to purſue, with encreaſing activity, their grand 
object, the ruin of this Country, and for that purpoſe to re- 
nounce all ideas of Peace, without which, if they believe Mr. 
Fox, our public credit cannot ſtand,” and of courſe our ruin 
. muſt be accompliſhed. After ſuch a declaration, as well as many 
others of a like tendency, it is certainly fair to conſider the lan- 


guage and conduct of Oppoſition as among the principal obſta- 
cles in the way of Peace. 


I cannot 
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and profligate an attempt will, I truſt, completely 
open the eyes of every cool, ſedate, and thinking 
man, and indeed of the Public at large, reſpecting 


the real character and pernicious conduct of this 
Party. 


But, to return from this digreſſion, it ſeems that 
the ſtrong bias both of Government and People is 


I cannot refrain from obſerving in this place, that the ſpeeches 
of the Oppoſition Members in Parliament, inſtead of appearing 
to be intended for the conſideration of thoſe to whom they are 
immediately addreſſed, or to promote the objects of fair diſcuſ- 
fion and calm deliberation, ſeem to be ſolely calculated for the 
production of ſome effect out of doors. Often they are remarkably 
adapted to encourage the hopes of the Common Enemy--to fur- 
niſh him with arguments in defence of his ambition, inſolence 
and injuſtice, which his inferior ingenuity had not diſcovered, 
but of which he is ſure to avail himſelf---and even to direct his 
efforts where they may moſt effeQtually injure us. At other 
times they appear to be addreſſed, either to the agents of ſedition 
at home, in order to furniſh them with plauſible pretexts for 
their conduct, and to ſtimulate them to perſeverance and acti- 
vity in their traitorous deſigns ; or to the people at large, with 
a view to damp their loyalty, to inflame their paſſions, and to 
fill their minds with deſpondency and diſaffection. Even the 
inhabitants of the Siſter Kingdom come in for their ſhare of theſe 
attentions. Thus, when it was thought not unlikely that the 
Enemy would attempt an invaſion in Ireland, the harangues of 
Oppoſition had a dire& tendency to excite the Iriſh people 
to diſcontent and even to inſurrection; and when ſuch an · attempt 
had actually been made, the object of thoſe ſpeeches ſeemed to 
be to ſtifle and ſuppreſs the ſpirit of loyal exertion, which ſo 
honourably diſtinguiſhed our fellow-ſubje&s on the other fide of 
St. George's Channel on the occaſion. 


Bis ſure 
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- fure to be in favour of Peace, and that, generally 
ſpeaking, the danger of a precipitate pacification is 
much more likely to be realized than that of a too 
obſtinate prolongation of War, although the former 
is by far the worſt of the two extremes. Both 
currents ſetting in the ſame way, the veſſel is ex- 
poſed to be driven into the unfathomable gulph of 
a deluſive, diſhonourable, and inſecure peace. But, 
on the other hand, there is not the ſmalleſt danger 
that Peace will be delayed one moment after it 
can be obtained on ſafe and equitable terms. Such 
a caſe is ſcarcely within the limits of poſſibility, 
becauſe there exifts no where the leaſt inducement 
or temptation to produce it; and the Miniſter who 
ſhould be able to relieve the Nation from the 
calamities of War, and at the ſame time to ſecure 
its honour and its intereſts, would be conſidered 
as the moſt fortunate and enviable of men. What 
important ſervices then might be rendered by an 
honeſt and virtuous Oppoſition, who, ſolicitous 
only for the public weal, ſhould endeavour to keep 
alive that ſenſe of honour and that attention to 
future ſecurity, which are in ſuch danger of being 
facrificed to an undue and inconſiderate eagerneſs 
for repoſe. But inſtead of acting in fo noble and 
diſintereſted a manner, that Party ſeek to increaſe 
the public impatience for Peace, by preſenting con- 
ſtantly to the view every inconvenience, diſaſter, 
and danger reſulting from the War, by even loading 
with exaggeration every ſubject of complaint or 

apprehenſion 
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apprehenſion which the War has actually occaſioned, 
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and by aſcribing to it evils of which it is in no 
reſpect the cauſe; and this, in order to encreaſe 
that inclination, which all who ſuffer, naturally feel 
to complain, into a diſpoſition to lay the whole 
blame upon thoſe, whoſe misfortune it is, at ſuch a 
time, to have the direction of public affairs. 


It almoſt exceeds belief that ſuch a conduct, 
alike reprehenſible and miſchievous even in ordinary 
Wars, ſhould be purſued in a War, on the ſucceſs 
of which depends not merely the exiſtence of this 
Nation, but that of civilized Society itſelf. And 
yet ſuch a ſcene is daily preſented to our view; we 
ſee Government oppoſed in the moſt virulent and 
vexatious manner, and all its endeavours for the 
public good thwarted by that remnant of Party, 
which now monopolizes the appellation of Oppoſi- 
tion; and which was inſenſible to the influence of 
thoſe conſcientious motives that would not ſuffer 
the Duke of Portland and his friends to continue in 
Oppoſition, when the new and unprecedented 
danger, which menaced this Country in common 
with the reſt of Europe, began to ſhow itſelf in an 
unqueſtionable ſhape. The gentlemen who rather 
than paſs over, in like mannet, to the defence of 
our Conſtitution, Laws, and Religion, and of Social 
Order itſelf, which were all directly attacked, choſe 
to remain in the ranks of Oppoſition, ſeem to think 
themſelves abſolved from all reſtraints, even of de- 
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cency and decorum, by the abſence of thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed characters, of whoſe reſpectability they 
were wont to boaſt, as if conſcious that it was 
eſſential to their own. They ſeem determined to 
make up, by their extreme violence and deſperation, 
what they loſt of conſequence by the feceſſion of 
fuch characters from the Party. No confiderations 
of public ſafety can induce them to change their 
conduct, or even to aſſuage their violence. They 
ſeem determined to riſk even the laft extremity, 
and to expoſe the State to abſolute deſtruction, 
nay themſclves to drive the veſſel on the rock, 
father than renounce their project of ſeizing the 
helm. In the vehemence of contention they even 
loſe fight of the diftates of common prudence. It 
is faid that rats are reſtrained by inſtin& from per- 
forating the fides of a ſhip, with which, if it periſh, 
they muſt periſh too; but inſtinct, as well as feel- 
ing and principle, is overwhelmed in that tempeſt of 
paſſion which is produced by cupidity of power, 
and increaſed by long diſappointment and unſuc- 
ceſsful ſtruggle. I bluſh for human nature when I 
ſee it thus degraded. Were the conduct of this 
Party, during the preſent War and for ſome time pre- 
vious thereto, to be faithfully delineated, a picture 
would ariſe, the moft odious and diſguſting that ever 
excited the horror of mankind, the French Revolu- 
tion itſelf only excepted. I do not pretend to hold 
2 pencil that can do juſtice to ſuch a ſubject. I 
hall therefore content myſelf with renunding you 

that 
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that the Members of Oppoſition have done every 
thing in their power to clog the wheels of Govern- 
ment during a conteſt with the moſt formidable 
and deſtructive enemy we ever had to encounter 
to impede and fruſtrate every meaſure adopted to 
preſerve the Nation from the worſt of evils to which 
it was ever expoſed—to excite diſcontent and deſ- 

pondency to wound the public credit to injure 
the public revenue to damp the ſpirit, to repreſs 
the ardour, to counteract the efforts, and to de- 
preciate the reſources of the Country—in ſhort, to 
reduce us to that ſtate of diſtreſs and deſpair which 
might induce, not a wiſh (that is impoſſible), but 
a ſullen willingneſs to have recourſe, by way of 
forlorn hope, and as the laſt deſperate remedy, to 
their proffered aſſiſtance. But ſhocking as ſuch 
practices are, the worſt part of the deſcription 
remains to be given, 


It would be an unpardonable defect in the 
hiſtory of Oppoſition during the period I allude 
to, not to notice, in a ſpecial manner, their con- 
duct in two particulars, reſpecting the foreign and 


This diſpoſition to injure the Revenue has been carried into 
private life, where we have been accuſtomed to ſee men, even 
of rank, who have renounced the garb of gentlemen, in order 
to evade a tax, impoſed upon a mere luxury of dreſs, and the 
unproductiveneſs of which muſt have an obvious tendency to 
make the public burdens fall more heavily upon the inferior 
claſſes of the Community. Oh ! Shame, where is thy bluſh ? 
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domeſtic enemies of the Country. Of the firſt they 
have been the ftrenuous advocates, pleading their 
cauſe, vindicating their pretenſions, ſeeking excuſes 
for their ambition and injuſtice, encouraging their 
hopes, promoting their defigns, juſtifying their at- 
tacks upon ourſelves and their attempts to dif- 
organize Europe, and labouring on all occaſions to 
prove them in the right, and vs and our Allies in 
the wrong. But that is not all. They have ſtood 
forward as the patrons of that implacable enemy of 
the human race, inferior in malice and miſchief only 
to Satan himſelf - that cauſe of all our diſtreſs and 
of all our danger—the FxExncy REVOLUTION. 
They have moſt aſſiduoufly endeavoured to weaken 
the horror, alarm, and indignation, which that event 
ought to inſpire, and which were neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve mank ind from the influence of the contagious 
and ſeductive example. For this purpoſe they have 
loſt no opportunity of making it the ſubject of 
their moſt extravagant encomiums. They have 
openly eſpouſed its cauſe, they have ſanctioned, 
and even adopted its fundamental principles *, they 

. | have 


* Mr. Fox will ſurely be allowed toſpeak for the Party, fince 
they have never in any reſpect diſclaimed his ſentiments; on the 
13th of December, 1792, that gentleman is reported, in the Re- 
giſters of Parliamentary Debates, to have ſaid, that ( the right 
of the Houſe of Brunſwick to the Throne originated in the only 
genuine fountain of all Royal Power---the Will of the Many.” 
Ang on February 1, 1793, he is alſo reported to have main- 
jained the following French Revolutionary doctrines, the natu- 
ral 
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have favoured its perfidious diſguiſes, they have 
deplored every obſtacle it had to encounter, every 
diſaſter it had to ſurmount—they have exulted in 
its ſucceſſes, although thoſe ſuccefſes menaced with 
total deſtruction the Balance of Power, and the 
exiſtence of regular Government—and they have 
palliated its deepeſt guilt, by aſcribing the moſt 
| ſhocking atrocities that ever ſtained the page of 
hiſtory to an ardour for liberty, inflamed, as they 
alledge, by the reſiſtance and the provocations of 
Great Britain and her Allies. This mode of ac- 
counting for, and extenuating, the unparalleled 
crimes of the French Revolution, in order to blunt 
the edge of that horror which ſuch crimes are 
calculated to inſpire, has been adopted by Mr. 


ral ſource of rebellion and treaſon, and the promulgation of 
which, even if they were theoretically true, (which I deny) can 
tend only to ſubvert all legitimate authority, to deſtroy all ſocial 

ties, and to convince the multitude that conſpiracy, inſurrection, 
treaſon, and regicide are lawful acts. The doctrines I allude to 
are that the people are the Sovereigns in all Countries, that 
they may at pleaſyre amend, alter and aboliſh the form of Go- 
vernment under which they live---that they may caſhier their 
Monarchs for miſconduct and“ (after repeating that the Houſe 
of Brunſwick was elected, deducing as a general concluſion a moſt 
miſchievous application of the above principles) that the pre- 
ſent family enjoyed the Throne from the Sovereignty of the 
people.” See Debrett's Parliamentary Regiſter for 1793, page 
417. TI ſhould be happy to learn that Mr. Fox has been miſ- 
quoted, and to make my amende honorable for adopting the miſ- 
tatement. 


Erſkine, 
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Erſkine. Were ſo groſs an inſult on common ſenſe 
deſerving of ſerious notice, it would more than 
ſuffice to obſerve, that the French Revolution had 
diſplayed a decided character of blood long before 
there were any Allies to oppoſe its progreſs, and 
even before there was a complaint of any provoca- 
tion on the part of foreign Powers *; and that it 
had ſhown, from its yery commencement, and in its 
firſt acts, ſo ferocious and cruel a diſpoſition, as to 
preclude all neceſſity of reſorting to external cauſes 
to account for the maturer horrors which marked 
its progreſs, 


The conduct of the Oppoſition in relation ta 
the Republican and Jacobin faction at home has, 
if poſſible, been ſtill more atrocious. They have 
always been ready to ftep in between that faction 
and the laws, and to ſhelter it from the interpoſi- 
tion of juſtice. They have countenanced its pro- 


»The firſt Revolutionary murders which were committed in 
Paris (in June, 1789) were accompanied with the cannibal cere- 
monies of mangling the dead bodies, of tearing out their hearts, 
and of carrying through the ſtreets the bleeding heads, elevated 
on pikes, two of which, thoſe of Father and Son- in- law, were 
paired together, and frequently made to ſalute each other in 
their ſavage proceſſion. On this occaſion M. de la Fayette, 
ho was Commandant of the National Guards, being preſented 
at tue Hotel de Ville with the reeking heart of one of the vic- 
tims, received the barbarous inſult with complacent ſmiles, and 
thus gave his ſanction to the cruelties which then began to in- 
undate France with human blood. 
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ceedings, ſanctioned its exceſſes, and endeavoured 
to confound the unlimited and lawleſs freedom, 
with which it claimed the privilege of purſuing its 
atrocious defigns, with the orderly, ſalutary, and 
conſtitutional liberties of Engliſhmen. They 
have always been ready, at a moment's warning, by 
clamour, invective, and ridicule, to diſcourage and 
cry down every attempt of legal authority to defeat 
its infamous and deſtructive projects. From the 
trial of the infamous incendiary, Thomas Paine, 
who was vomited forth from the French volcano to 
ſet this Country in a flame, to the judicial inveſti- 
gation of that conſpiracy which (as I have already 
ſhown) was incontrovertibly proved at the Old 
Bailey, they have invariably contended, not merely 
for the impunity of this faction, but for its being 
ſuffered to act without the leaſt reſtraint whatever 
and when, at length, a criſis arrived which made it 

indiſpenſibly neceſfary, without any farther delay, 
to invigorate the laws, and to render them more 
efficient for the fi uppreſſion of dangers that had 
never before exiſted, even in idea, then did they 
make the moſt uncommon exertions to preſerve this 
faction from extinction. They openly made com- 
mon cauſe with it : they became mob orators, in 
order to inflame the populace, and enliſt them in 
the ſervice: they were proved to have employed 
the groſſeſt arts of mirepreſentation, in order 'td 
deceive the lower orders and obtain their co-opera- 
tion: they avowed the levelling principle of equality, 
and 
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and declared for numbers againſt rank and fortune: 
they invited aſſemblages of the people to the greateſt 
poſſible extent to ſuch an extent as could not 
have failed to produce tumult and diſorder, and as 
would have had a direct and obvious tendency to 
overawe the deliberations of Parliament. And at 
length their leader proceeded to declare, that if the 
Legiſlature ſhould paſs the two Bills then in diſ- 
cuſſion, (and of the neceſſity of which it had 
ſhown itſelf thoroughly convinced), all obligations 
to loyalty, allegiance, and ſubmiſſion both to Go- 
vernment and Laws, would be diſſolved, and that 
reſiſtance would become a queſtion—not of morality 
but of prudence. Happily thoſe Bills were paſſed 
into Laws, and by their effe&s have recommended 
themſelves to the admiration of the public. No 
man has experienced the leaſt diminution of Con- 
ſtitutional Freedom, or been abridged of any pri- 
vilege which his anceſtors were accuſtomed to en- 
Joy: and every good man rejoices that, by the aid 
of ſalutary regulations, reſtraints have been impoſed 
on that licentiouſneſs, which threatened ſpeedily 
to deſtrpy our liberties, both root and branch. 


Thus have the Party whoſe conduct I think it 
my duty to arraign, taken under their ſpecial care 
and protection that Jacobin faction, which ſought 
to ſacrifice our ſacred and venerable Conſtitution on 
the profane and enſanguined altars of French Re- 
volutionary freedom. They cheriſhed that faction 
4 while 
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while it was only in embryo; they guarded it from 
harm during the courſe of its formation; they foſ- 
tered its infancy with unceaſing attention and foli- 
citude ; they watched over its juvenile ſtate with 
parental fondneſs; and they boldly ſtood forth in 
its defence at the critical moment, when, approach- 
ing to maturity, it expoſed itſelf to peculiar dan- 
ger, by an open diſplay of its real character, and a 
direct purſuit of its ultimate object. In truth, 
ſuch have been their zeal and activity in favour of 
this faction, that ſhould they be ſuſpected of co- 
operating with it to the ſame end, they have only 
to thank themſelves. I do not advance ſuch 4 
charge, for I merely confider them as a Deſperate 
Party, ready to employ any means to effectuate 
their deſigns. But certainly they have had the ap- 
pearance of joining in the attack, the compleat 
ſucceſs of which would have been fatal even to 
their own hopes; and rather than not embarraſs 
Government, they have actually favoured that 
attack. They have not, indeed, been the beſieg- 
ing army, which affailed, directly, the fortreſs of 
the Conſtitution, but they have been the army of 
obſervation, which covered the approaches, which 
favoured the operations of the fiege, and which 
oppoſed every endeavour to relieve the garriſon ; 
chooſing rather that the citadel ſhould be expoſed 
to a ſtorm, than that they ſhould not be entruſted 
with its defence. 
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When I addreſſed you in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1796, anxious to ſound a call to union, 
I expreſſed a hope that the gentlemen of Oppoſi - 
tion would ſuſpend their ſchemes of ambition, and 
Join with the reft of the Country in giving that 
cordial and unanimous ſupport to Government 
which the criſis ſo urgently demanded. Such a 
hope was not, indeed, encouraged by a ſurvey of 
their previous conduct. Still, however, the ex- 
treme and encreaſing awfulneſs of the moment for- 
bade me to deſpair, tliat a general and cordial co- 
operation of all parties, friendly to the Conſtitution, 
would not be wanting to affiſt the State at the criſis 
of danger; and, if any credit was due to the moſt 
ſolemn affurances and engagements, we had thoſe 
afſurances and engagements, often reiterated, on 
the part of Oppoſition, that if Government would 
make overtures for Peace, at leaſt the happy effect 
of domeſtic union would be produced. It is 
to be remembered, that the pledge thus given was 
free from all retroſpect, and was clogged with no 
other condition than that of inviting a negociation : 
in every other reſpect it was abſolute and uncon- 
ditional. The overtures required have been made 
and repeated ; the condition, on which the pledge 
was given, has been ſtrictly performed; but, alas 
the pledge is not redeemed. The Party, that was 
as ſolemnly bound as language could bind it, has, 
after we have even offered ſpecific terms of Peace, 
which adnut of no queſtion but whether they were 
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not too liberal, receded from all its promiſes, and 
it continues to oppoſe Government with encreaſed 
virulence and animoſity. It recurs to its old hack- 
nied aſſertions (ſo often refuted) reſpecting the 
origin of the War; it again goes over all its beaten 
grounds of cavil and miſrepreſentation ; and it even 
makes thoſe advances to the enemy, which it had 
ſo often called for as the only ſtep wanting to 
unanimity, a freſh ſubject of invective and re- 


proach. 


Thus have we not only been defeated in our 
endeavours to procure an immediate reſtoration of 
the bleſſings of Peace, but alſo diſappointed in our 
hopes of obtaining that unanimity at home, which 
would give an irreſiſtible force to our exertions 
againſt the common enemy. The latter misfortune 
greatly ſurpaſſes the former one; but the guilt will 
lie at their door, who not only refuſe their aid to 
the State in its preſſing exigency, but who take 
that occaſion to add to its diſtreſs, by diſcouraging 
its efforts and embarraſſing it operations. Com- 
pelled as we are, however, to proſecute the War, 
let us exert that ſpirit which adverfity has ſo fre- 
quently called forth, and with irreſiſtible effect, in 
the breaſts of Engliſhmen. At leaſt we have one 
advantage—an advantage derived in ſome meaſure 
from the late negociation—we know to a certainty 
what dependence we may ſafely place on all thoſe 
with whom we haye to deal, both abroad and at 
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home ; and we are freed from ſuſpenſe on thoſe 
points in which ſuſpenſe would be moſt painful and 
injurious. We know now to a certainty that, not 
having been able to procure Peace by negociation, 
we muſt open a way to it by the ſword : we know 
that the Enemy has not only rejected with inſolence, 
and even outrage, the moſt fair and honourable 
terms offered by us, but that he has diſplayed pre- 
tenſions which to ſubmit to would be to fign our own 
diſgrace and ruin: and we may reft aſſured, with 
the moſt perfect confidence, that his Majeſty's Mi- 
-niſters, who have uſed ſuch repeated cndeavours to 
bring about Peace, and who have ſuch powerful 
inducements beyond all other perſons to defire it, 
will neglect no opportunity to accelerate the return 
of that bleſſing. 


The inflexible obſtinacy—the increafing malig- 
nity with which Oppoſition perſiſt in their hoftility 
to Government, render it neceflary that the ties of 
union be drawn cloſer among ourſelves, and that 
our ſupport of Government, by being more firm 
and active, be likewiſe more efficacious, We 
ſhould alſo make it a point to give our ſupport 
in ſuch a manner as the circumſtances of the 
-Country and the exigencies of the moment ſeem 
moſt to require. And here I cannot refrain from 
recalling to your recollection the obſervations 
which I preſſed upon yeur attention in my laſt 
letter, reſpecting public credit. The matureſt re- 
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flection has confirmed me in the opinion that 


the meaſure I then ventured to ſuggeſt, with the view 
of providing for the public exigencies, without 
ſubjecting the State to further incumbrances, or 
the ſubject to additional taxes, is the only one 

which it becomes us to adopt, becauſe it is the 
only one which can afford effectual relief under 
our preſent difficulties. Had it been adopted we 
ſhould not now ſee the Funds at their preſent 
low ebb, nor ſhould we have to regret or to ap- 
prehend a further accumulation of the public 
burdens. It is not however too late. The mea- 
ſure is ſtill perfectly within ous competence; and it 
is peculiarly ſuited to our circumſtances of indivi- 
dual wealth, while it 1s equally calculated to reheve 
the State, Every motive that I before urged till 
exiſts, and with greatly encreaſed force, to recom- 
mend its adoption, And if you find, as I doubt 
not you do, your impatience for Peace augmented 
with the difficulties of obtaining it, an additional 
motive ariſes from that confideration in favour of 
a meaſure which, I will venture to ſay, is more par- 
ticularly adapted to accelerate a Pacification, than 
all the other exertions we can make for that purpoſe, 
If any thing can diſpoſe the enemy to liſten to fair 
and reaſonable terms, it will be a diſplay of our 
ability to carry on the War, until ſuch terms can 
be obtained. The ability we undoubtedly poſſeſs, 
and if we have not the ſpirit and ſenſe to dif, 


play and to exert it, let us commit all records of 
Our 
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eur hiſtory to the flames, and deface every re- 
maining monument of our anceſtors, before we 
hiten to the daſtardly councils of the Oppoſition, 
and prepare to bend our necks to the Gallic yoke. 
E will not, however, deſpair of the ſenſe and ſpirit 
of Britons. —I will again appeal to their ſenſe and 
ſpirit ; and recommend to their ſerious confidera- 
tion, and particularly to that of the mercantile 
claſs, the expediency—nay, the neceſſity of meet- 
ing all the pecuniary exigencies of the State, until 
the conteſt can be ſafely and honourably terminated, 
by contributions from the incomes of proprietors. 
Could it be neceſſary to urge any perſonal conſider- 
ations in fupport of a meaſure of ſuch obvious 
utility, I need only aſk you, whether it can admit 
of a doubt that, if ſuch- a mode of procuring the 
neceſſary ſupplies were reſorted to, the value of 
your property (to ſay nothing of the ſecurity of 
thoſe ftill more valuable intereſts which are at ſtake) 
would not be encreaſed greatly beyond the amount 
of any contribution which even your known 
Eberality and publie ſpirit would induce you to 
make; or even beyond the emolument which the 
moft ſelfiſh individual could hope to derive from 
the moſt beneficial loan in which he could be con- 
cerned. To earry this meaſure into execution, the 
interpoſition of Parliament is undoubtedly neceſſary; 
allow me, therefore, again to ſubmit to your conſi- 
deration, and that of your brother Merchants, the 
2 iency of ſoliciting that interpoſition; not 

merely 
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merely to give effect to the meaſure itſelf, but alſo ta 
take the neceſſary precautions, that, while an oppor- 
tunity 15 afforded to every one to indulge to any ex- 
tent a laudable diſpoſition to affiſt the Country, the 
burden may not fall excluſively upon thoſe who are 
ſuſceptible of the noble influence of patriotic mo- 
tives. One teſpectable application to Parliament 
upon the ſubject, and the bufineſs is done. At 
ſuch a time we ſhould not be ſatisfied with waiting 
for the call of Government to aid the State : the call 
for every exertion ſhould rather come from our- 
ſelves : we ſhould impart the impulſe rather than 
receive it. | 


But to render our ſupport of Government 
efficacious, we muſt do our utmoſt to coun- 
teract the miſchievous effects produced by the 
conduct of Oppoſition. This is the principal 
cauſe of our danger, and ought to be the grand 
object of our vigilance. The Enemy abroad is 
formidable principally becauſe of this enemy ar 
home. If that Party, which is a mill-ftone about 
the neck of the Country, while it is almoſt over- 
whelmed with difficulties, were to liſten to the call 
of duty, honour, loyalty, and patriotiſm to ſuſ- 
pend its projects of ambition, while our fituation 
is ſo inexpreſſibly critical—and unite with us in 
ſupport of the Crown, and of thoſe in whom, ac- 
cording to its conſtitutional competence, the Crown 
. Chooſes to confide—who is there that does not feet 
the moſt perfe&t confidence that we ſhould tile 
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greatly ſuperior to all our embarraſſments; that all 
the energies of the Country being called forth, all 
its ſtrength and reſources being applied againſt the 
foe, and all its attention being directed to the con- 
teſt, inſtead of being diſtracted by domeſtic con- 
tentions, who does not feel that in ſuch a caſe we 
ſhould ſoon have it in our power to dictate terms 
of Peace? What is there, do you aſk, to prevent 
ſo defirable—ſo neceſſary a ſtate of union? No- 
thing but the neceſſity of Mr. Fox's being Miniſter, 
and of his political aſſociates coming into office 
with him *. That neceſſity, however, beſides being 
at variance with the pleaſure of the Sovereign, (a 
conſideration which no doubt they deem beneath 
their notice, ) whoſe undoubted prerogative it is to 
chooſe his own Miniſters, is not at all felt by the 
public; on the contrary, it would be conſidered by the 
public as one of the greateſt of misfortunes, were theſe 
gentlemen to obtain the direction of public affairs. 
No one who reviews their conduct throughout the 
French Revolution, can contemplate, without ſhud- 
dering, the idea of their attainment of power ; or 
can conſider ſuch an event, if their conduct were 
to correſpond with the language they have holden, 
and the principles they have avowed, otherwiſe than 
as the departing knell of the Britiſh Monarchy ? 
There is, indeed, but one chance for ſuch an 
event ; namely, the occurrence of a moment of 


That neceſſity was ſtated at the laſt meeting of the Whig 
Club to be ſo urgent as not to admit of a moment's delay. 
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ſuch aniverſal conſternation and deſpondency, as would 
afford them an opportunity of ſeizing the avenues 
to Government by ſurprize, and of taking poſſeſſion 
of the citadel by coup de main. Of ſuch a mo- 
ment they know by experience how to profit, and 
they will negle& nothing in their power to haſten 
it. But while by a firm, vigorous, active, and 
confidential fupport of thoſe who exerciſe - the 
lawful authority by legitimate title, we ſhall, in all 
human probability, prevent the arrival of a mo- 
ment ſo fatal in its conſequences, it is of the ut- 
moſt importance that we ſhould alſo both reſiſt and 
counteract the practices which tend to produce it. 
Much is in our power towards fruſtrating the miſ- 
chievous arts of Oppoſition ; and although we can- 
not command the defirable bleſſings of complete 
union and harmonious co-operation, we can do a 
great deal to leſſen the evil inſeparable from a ſtate 
of diviſion. On what do theſe practices depend for 
ſucceſs but their effect on the public mind, which 
it is their object to unſettle and inflame, to keep in 
conſtant alarm and agitation, and to fill with diſ- 
content and diſtruſt? Our firſt and moſt obvious 
duty, therefore, is to guard, as much as poſſible, 
that mind againſt ſuch attacks, and to preſerve it 
from ſuch impreſſions. For this purpoſe, it would 
be neceſſary to imitate theſe domeſtic adverſaries in 
one of their diſtinguiſhing qualities; a quality 
which is meritorious or deteſtable, as it is exerted 
in a good or a bad cauſe, but which, unfortunately, 
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is too much confined to the latter I mean their 
afſiduity ; which is fo active and unremitting, that 
they never neglect even the minuteſt circumſtance 
that can at all aid them to carry their point. 
With what induſtry do they circulate every ſpecies 
of publication calculated to inflame the paſhons, 
and to excite diſſatisfaction and deſpondency, by 
magnifying our diſtreſſes, by painting our profpe&s 
in the blackeſt colours, and by cenſuring indiſcri- 
minately every meaſure propoſed or adopted by 
Government. Who will pretend to eftimate the 
miſchief which has been done by ſuch publications? 
I am convinced that nothing has had more influ- 
ence in producing the dangers and difficulties of 
our preſent fituation. But while the moſt indefati- 
eable labour is employed to circulate the poiſon, 
who takes any pains to apply the antidote? Really 
we ought to bluſh at our torpor and ſupineneſs in 
this reſpect. Why do we not, with hke aſſiduity, 
diſtribute from hand to hand whatever publications 
are calculated to animate the public ardour, to 
keep the public opinion in a proper tone, and to 
preſerve from ſeduction the principles of thoſe who, 
by their fituation, are moſt expoſed to it. The 
happieſt effects were produced by ſuch exertions 
at the cloſe of the year 1792, when the loyal aſſo- 
ciations preſerved the minds of the lower orders 
from that corruption, which was faſt gaining ground 
apon them. The example of 1792 might operate 
as a very ſalutary leſſon at the preſent period. But 
2 without 
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without waiting for aſſociated efforts, each indivi- 
dual ſhould impoſe upon himſelf the duty of im- 
proving every opportunity, nay, of ſecking and 
making opportunities, to render all the ſervice in 
his power to a cauſe that involves the fate of his 
Country, and conſequently of every thing dear to 
him as an Engliſhman. 


We ſhould not, however, be ſatisfied with op- 
poſing truth to falſhood, facts to miſrepreſentation, 
and ſound reaſoning to thoſe perverſe ſtatements 
- and ſpecious fallacies, which are fo affiduouſly pro- 
mulgated, in order to vitiate the national mind, to 
fuppreſs every principle of loyalty and patriotiſm, 
and to ſtifle every ſentiment of honour, dignity, 
and fortitude. The moſt certain and effectual way 
to diſcourage and repreſs ſuch miſchievous attempts, 
is to diſplay that juſt indignation which they ought 
to excite. It will not ſuffice to reſiſt the 
allurements 'of vice, by calmly pointing out the 
ſuperior excellence of virtue. If the conflict be- 
tween theſe oppoſite principles were to depend 
ſolely on the influence of cool and diſpaſſionate rea - 
ſoning, the natural proneneſs of the human heart 
to evil would give a fatal bias to the judgment; 
and, aided by the artifices ever employed in a bad 
cauſe, would enable the vicious principle to obtain 
a complete aſcendancy. It is our duty to encourage 
and promote a deteſtation of vice itſelf, not only 
becauſe of its natural deformity,” and of the ruin 
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and miſery to which it leads, but alſo on account 
of the propenſity of human nature to yield to its 
ſeduction. The paſſions cannot have a nobler ob- 
ject, nor a more uſeful application, than when they 
are fo employed. And can there be any. thing more 
vicious than to ſeek to ſow diſſention in a State, 
when, to all appearance, its preſervation depends 
upon the harmony and co-operation of its members ? 
Is it poſſible to conceive of any thing more fla- 
grantly immoral and flagitious, than to labour to 
deſtroy the confidence of the people in the juſtice 
of their cauſe, and in the conduct of their rulers, 
when, without ſuch confidence, they cannot hope 
to eſcape the worſt of evils that can befal a nation? 
Can any thing, in ſhort, be more deſerving of ab- 
horrence, than a ſyſtematic and unceaſing endeavour 
to diſparage and to fruſtrate every meaſure adopted 
by the lawful Government, to preſerve the Religion, 
Laws, Conftitution, and Independence of the 
Country, from the deſperate attacks of Foreign 
Enemies, and, if poſſible, the ſtill more deſperate 
machinations of Domeſtic Traitors, Picture to 
yourſelf, for a moment, the ſhocking conſequences 
that would enſue, if thoſe attacks and machinations 
were to ſucceed. Every thing that contributes to 
render the Engliſh name great and reſpectable, and 
that has for ages warmed the breaſts of Britons with 
aa noble, generous, dignified, and irrefiſtible ardour, 
would diſappear in an inſtant; and this once potent 
Iſle, whoſe Flag had long commanded reſpect 
| wherever 
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wherever the Ocean was known to flow, and whoſe 
mild and beneficent Empire extended to the ends 
of the earth, would be reduced to that inſignifi- 
cance, which ſeems to belong to the almoſt imper- 
ceptible ſpace it occupies on the map of the World. 
But the moral conſequences would be infinitely 
worſe than the political, We muſt not expect to 
exchange our ſtate of greatneſs for one of innocent 
and virtuous fimplicity, which, however unfavour- 
able, in the preſent ſtate of ſociety; to national 
ſplendour, is ſtill conſiſtent with individual felicity. 
Vice and Impiety, releaſed from their accuſtomed 
reſtraints, and recommended by the example and 
authority of their ſucceſsful patrons, would openly 
triumph, and would introduce all that miſery, pub- 
lic and private, which, by the irrevocable laws of 
Nature's God, inevitably follow in their train. 
The moſt abandoned licentiouſneſs of manners, and 
the moſt furious and profligate paſſions, would .pre- 
yail, and the vileſt propenſities of the vileſt of our 
ſpecies would be let looſe without any reſtraint :— 
Religion would become a ſubject of open mockery 
and derifion—our churches would be ſhut up, ex- 
cepting for the purpoſes of profanation—our ſtreets 
would flow with blood—and we ſhould at once ex- 
perience the horrors of domeſtic anarchy and the 
miſeries of ſubjection to foreign ſway. 


Such is the ſtate to which the efforts of Oppoſi- 
tion, by affording the Enemy his only chance for 
| ſucceſs, 
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ſucceſs, tend to reduce us. And am I chargeable 
with mjuſtice, or even exaggeration, in ſtating the 
conduct which leads to ſuch conſequences, as vicious 
in the extreme, and as deſerving the utmoſt abhor- 
rence and deteſtation? Beſides the turpitude im- 
mediately and inſeparably attached to fo profligate a 
courſe of proceeding, it conduces to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of vice and irreligion as a ſyſtem, and to the 
production of all the crimes that can debaſe human 
nature, and deftroy the foundations of human happi- 
neſs. Should we not then call in to our aid what- 
ever can enable us to oppoſe with effect, practices ſo 
criminal and dangerous? Should we not both diſ- 
play and encourage that indignation, with which 
ſuch practices muſt inſpire every virtuous mind. 
Believe me it 15 by manifeſting our juſt ſenſe of 
their extreme wickedneſs, that we ſhall moſt ef- 
fectually reſiſt their progreſs, and prevent their ſuc- 
ceſs. It has been juſtly obſerved, that the influence 
of public opinion has a greater effect in diſcourag- 
ing vice and preventing crimes, than even the 
terrors of the law. The great body of the people, 
notwithſtanding all the arts employed to corrupt it, 
15, thank God, found. If that body were to ſhow 
itſelf as it ought, ſufficiently indignant at the con- 
duct of the Oppoſition at ſo tremendous a juncture, 
the latter would not venture to act in ſuch a man- 
ner, nor would the prints in their intereſt dare to be 
{0 licentious and inflammatory ; or, if they did, the 
tentiments of that part of the public, which muſt, 
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in every well ordered State, poſſeſs the greateſt influ- 
ence, being diſplayed with proper deciſion and energy, 
would give the tone to thoſe of the lower orders, 
and preſerve them from the contagion to which 
they are the moft expoſed. Nay, thoſe orders, by 
the aid of ſuch an example, would readily join in 
the virtu ous and patriotic indignation, which a 
behaviour ſo repugnant to their national feelings 
and beneficial prejudices tends naturally to excite, 
and they would no longer ſubmit to be infulted 
with commendations of French principles, with the 
introduction of French epithets, or the imitation of 
French manners. 


I mwſt take the liberty of ſaying that it is in 
a great meaſure owing to our forbearance that 
the miſchief has proceeded ſo far. We ſuffer the 
greateſt inſults to be offered, and the greateſt in- 
juries to be done us, and we ſeem to have no 
other care than to conceal our reſentments, and 
to ſuppreſs thoſe emotions, which, if properly in- 
dulged, would prevent a repetition of the inſult, 
and a continuance of the injury. To what is 
this infatuated and deſtructive remiſſneſs to be 
attributed? Not to a want of diſcernment, for. 
we perceive the ruinous tendency of the conduct 
I allude to—not to a want of feeling, for we 


deeply regret the paſt, and dread the future con- 


ſequences of that conduct not, I truſt, to a 
want of ſpirit; I can never ſuſpect my Coun- 
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trymen of a deficiency in that reſpect, although, 
for a time, their ſpirit may ſcem to lie dormant, 
or to want a proper and uſeful direction—it is 
principally owing to a falſe and miſtaken libe- 
rality, the ſpawn of the frivolous philoſophy of 
the age, which renders us unwilling to impoſe 
the leaſt reſtraint upon the language or actions 
of men, provided they ſhelter themſelves under 
the forms of the Conſtitution. We have been 
in the conſtant habit of ſeeing an Oppoſition in 
this Country; and becauſe we are ſenſible that, 
when well timed and properly conducted, it 1s 
capable of being highly beneficial, we fooliſhly 
fuppreſs that juſt indignation which alone could 
reſtrain it within due bounds, when it is inju- 
rious in the greateſt poſſible degree. It can- 
not be doubted that an Oppoſition may, by 
watching over, with ſuſpicious vigilance, the 
conduct of Adminiſtration, render effential ſervice 
to the State. But when it is employed in 
ſyſtematically thwarting, oppoſing, and (if poſ- 
fible) defeating every meaſure of the Executive 
Power, however ſalutary, wiſe, or neceſſary ſuch 
meaſure may be, it muſt, even in ordinary 
times, be miſchievous, in proportion to its weight 
and influence. When ſo conducted, it is not 
only a great evil, but an evil which the Conftitu- 
tion has not foreſeen, and for which, therefore, 
no remedy has been provided, as in the cafe of. 
other evils incident to a Free State. But at a 

juncture 
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juncture like the preſent, ſuch an Oppoſition, 
particularly when carried on, as we now fee it, 
with an activity and malignity proportioned to 
the difficulties and dangers we have to en- 
counter, tends to conſequences the moſt fatal, 
and is therefore a crime of the firſt magnitude. 
Surely it is high time to lay aſide that ſqueam- 
iſh, ill- judged, and pernicious moderat ion, which 
operates as an encouragement to ſuch conduct, 
and which, if perſiſted in, will make us acceflary 


to our own ruin. 


IF hen we ſhould all unite, as one man, for 
the ſalvation of the State, ought toe to obſerve 
any ceremony, or keep any terms with thoſe, 
who not only refuſe to accede to ſuch an union, 
but who do all in their power to promote di- 
ſention, and to fruſtrate every effort made for 
our preſervation ® If ſuch perſons be indiffer- 
ent to the motives, which a regard for the pub- - 
lic ſafety ought to inſpire, it is our duty to 
chec them by other motives, which may operate 
more powerfully. IWe fhauld convince them that 
diſgrace and infamy, the utter contempt of all 
good men, and the general deteſtation of the 
Country, will be um lo attend their continu- 
ance in ſuch a line of conduct. Shame will 
often operate by way of reftraint, when every 
nobler motive has loſt its influence. 


I have not the leaſt perſonal animoſity to- 
wards any individual of that Party of which I 
7 haare 
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have expreſſed myſelf ſo freely, and I hold the 
private virtues of many who belong to it in the 
greateſt reſpect. But I cannot help conſidering 
its public conduct as miſchievous, deſperate and 
wicked, in the higheſt degree. At times, indeed, 
I feel myſelf diſpoſed, in a ſpirit of charity, ra- 
ther to ſuppoſe it under the influence of mad 
and ungovernable ambition, of the furious ſpirit 
of rivairy, and of the animoſity occaſioned by 
long, virulent, and unſucceſsful contention, than 
of depravity of heart and corruption of principle. 
Unfortunately, whatever may be the cauſe, the 
conſequences are equally fatal. - In a former letter 
I ſupprefled cenſure, much as it was due, that 
I might with more effect tender to this Party an 
invitation to union an invitation in which the pub- 
lic was ready to join. That invitation has not been 
accepted, nor does it ſeem likely to be accept- 
ed. And it now becomes an act of neceſſity 
and of duty, to rouſe the public ſpirit and in- 
dignation againſt the deſperate violence, with which 
theſe gentlemen ſeem determined to perſiſt in their 
oppoſition to the meaſures of Government, and to 
the general ſenſe of the Country*. Thrice happy 


ſhould 


* By the Senſe of the Country I ſhall not be ſuppoſed to mean 
either the inconſiderate clamours of the rabble, who are always 
ready to enliſt in the cauſe of violence, and to whom, therefore, 
a violent Party is always eager to appeal; or the vociferation 
of the Members of Seditious Clubs, who, in order to promote 
their republican ſchemes, croud to Common HALLs and other 
tumultuous Afemblies---but the calm add deliberate voice of 
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ſhould I be if-I could impreſs any of them with 
a ſenſe of the egregious folly of a conduct, which 
tends to involve in miſery and ruin the Com- 


munity, to which their lives and fortunes are 
attached. 


But to conclude this letter, which has been muck 
delayed by a ſevere indiſpoſition. Unleſs it be a part 
of the comprehenſive ſcheme of Providence, for the 
ſake of the future and laſting benefit of mankind, 
to make a compleat example, at the expence of the 
preſent race of men, of the effects of that ſpirit of 
infidelity, licentiouſneſs and contempt of all autho- 
rity, human and divine, which has been inculcated 
by the infidious ſyſtems of Modern Philoſophy, and 
which has been long gaining 'ground in Society— 
Unleſs, I ſay, a ſentence fo dreadful has been paſſed 
upon us by the Righteous Diſpoſer of all things, there 
ſeems to be abundant reaſon to conclude that our 
Deſtiny is in our own hands. If we improve, in 
the moſt beneficial manner, the immenſe advantages 
we {lll poſſeſs if we properly avail ourſelves of our 
ſtrength, ſpirit, and reſources, and particularly of 
our individual wealth, and of that powerful Ally, 
whoſe fidelity no diſaſter has been able to ſhake, 
the value of whoſe ſervices has been beyond calcu- 
tion, but who may not long be able, without the 


that part of the Community, properly called the People, who, 
ſenſible that they have property, as well as other intereſts to pre- 
ſerve, are determined to reje& thoſe ſyitems, and to reſiſt thoſe 
attempts, which, were they to prevail, would immediately ſubje& 
all property th Depredation. 
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continuance of our pecuniary aid, to engage thoſe 
immenſe armies,- or rather hordes of barbarians; 
which would otherwiſe be ſeeking to pour them- 
ſelves upon our Coaſts—if, with reſpect and confi- 
dence, we rally round that lawful Government, 
which is Conſtitutionally entruſted with our defence, 
and, by affording it all the ſupport in our power, 
ſtrengthen its hands againſt both foreign and do- 
meſtic enemies—And if, by a general difplay of a 
juſt and virtuous indignation, we check, diſcoun- 
tenance, and keep under that deſperate Party which, 
more than any thing elſe, enervates our ſpirit, re- 
laxes our energy, and invalidates our efforts Then 
may we hope, on rational grounds, that the reſult 
will be honourable, proſperous and happy— But if 
we fail in any of theſe reſpects, the conſequences 
may be dreadful beyond the power of language to 
deſcribe, and we may ſoon have reaſon to ſay, It 
had been better for us that we had never been born. 
] am, &c. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. "2 

I have juſt met with a Speech, pronounced in the Council of 
goo, which is ſo appoſite to many of the preceding obſervations, 
and particularly to thoſe contained in page 78, that I cannot re- 
frain from ſubjoining an extraR.------Doulcet thus reaſons on the 
late ſuſpenſion of payments in /pecie at the Bank : A memorable 
event has been juſt announced. The Eagliſ Bank has diſconti- 
nued its payments. Let ts facilitate to the Members of the Courageous 
Q350/ition the means to improve this event, and to force Pitt to 
make Peace. Let us ſbow our worthy of their friendſbip. But 
let us be careful not  fbow ourſelves diſpoſed to ſpread diforder 
and confuſion, and to employ every Revolutionary Meaſure, in 
order to throw into the Country the Torches of Civil War.“ 


